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MUSIC AT WORCESTER. 


“Instead of banishing from their Cathedral that en- 
thusiasm for sacred music of which the Festival is an 
expression, they [the Dean and Chapter of Worcester] 
would do more wisely to guide it.’? — Times. : 


WHEN Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
O how delightfully she sung ! 

Then Deans and Chapters liked full well 
To have her in Cathedrals dwell, 

But now it seems they can’t endure a 
High ut de poitrine, shrill bravura, 

And strive to banish lute and lyre 

From heavy-fruitaged Worcestershire. 


Wherefore, O Dean, this change of fashions? 
Has Music now revived the passions ? 

Is it a back-recoiling fear 

Lest song than sermon prove more dear ? 
Or does a too cacophonous clangour 

In decanal ear arouse some anger ? 

Or is it possibly despair 

Of rivalling Music anywhere ? 

Or thinks the Dean that nothing’s holy 
If severed from pale Melancholy ? 

The list’s too long to investigate — 

It may be love, it can’t be hate ; 

But clearly, Worcester’s fair Cathedral 
Is ruled by men with polyhedral 

Angles. No enemies are apter 

To hurt the Church than such a Chapter. 


Please reconsider, Mr. Dean! 

The people like the pleasant scene, 
The Minster with its frequent throng, 
Great HANDEL’s glorious wave of song. 
Can any man be hurt who hears 

Music that touches him to tears, 

Yet comforteth the world forlorn 

With “Unto us a Child is born” ? 

O purblind fussy dignitaries, 

Who want a plan that never varies, 
Think for a moment! This world grows 
Too fast for decanal repose. 

No longer is the Dean an oyster 
Well-fattened in Cathedral Cloister : 
His duty is to meet the swift 
Movement to which amain we drift — 
No despot, in dogmatic den — 

Master of mind, and guide of men. 


Dear Dean of Worcester, as you lunch," 
You'll find these words from J7r. Punch, 
Who loves the Church, and fain would see 
Its action fair and strong and free. 

Why should not Music, heavenly maid, 
Come to divine Religion’s aid ? 

Why should not this great Church of ours 
Grasp valiantly its ancient powers, 

By gravely guiding English life, 

And calmly checking English strife, 

No mere affair of nave and steeple, 

But the home-centre of the people? 


*Tis this we need. The power exists: 
The rubbish of the Ritualists, 

All the fierce fight of High, Broad, Low, 
Should quick extinction undergo. 





The Church is England’s ; and the Church 
Dare not leave England in the lurch. 
So, DEAN OF WORCESTER, sulk no more, 
But think that on a farther shore 
Music is language ; that being true, 
HANDEL knows more, perchance, than you, 
And, if less clear about the Trinity, 
Dwells closer to the true Divinity. 

Punch. 


THE AUTUMN OF THE WORLD. 


THE last wan petals leave the rose, 
The latest swallows preen for flight, 

The summer’s gone where no one knows, 
With dead men’s love, and spent years’ light, 
And warm hearts buried out of sight. 


Red roses are the crown of youth ; 
The warm light strikes on lovers’ lips ; 
Laugh thou, and fondle, happy mouth, 
And ye remember, sweet time slips, 
Death hurries on with full eclipse ! 


So short, sosad! Oh! let not Death 
Find only faded flowers and wine, 
When hungry for the joyous breath 
That dreams not of the years’ decline, 
He lays his cold white mouth to thine! 


Cling to the flying hours ; and yet 
Let one pure hope, one great desire, 
Like song on dying lips, be set, 
That ere we fall in scattered fire 
Our hearts may lift the world’s heart higher. 


Here in the autumn months of Time, 
Before the great new year can break, 

Some little way our feet should climb, 
Some little mark our words shoyld make 
For liberty and manhood’s sake ! 


Clear brain and sympathetic heart, 
A spirit on flame with love for man, 
Hands swift to labour, slow to part, — 
If any good, since time began, 
The soul can fashion, such souls can. 


‘And so when we are dead and past, 


The undying world will some day reach 
Its glorious hour of dawn at last, 

And we across time’s sunken beach 

May smile, one moment, each to each. 

Examiner. EDMUND W. GossE, 


Is it so, O Christ in Heaven, 
That the highest suffer most ? 
That the strongest wander farthest 
And more hopelessly are lost ? 
That the mark of rank in nature 
Is capacity for pain, 
And the anguish of the singer 
Makes the sweetness of the strain ? 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
LIFE OF BISHOP PATTESON.* 


Tuis is a large, but not a bulky, biog- 
raphy. For the word bulk insinuates the 
idea of size in excess of pith and mean- 
ing. But if there be aclass of human 
lives deserving a copious record, to that 
class unquestionably belongs the life of 
Bishop Patteson. Indeed, the only com- 
plaint we have to make with reference 
to the first aspect of the work is, that it 
conveys the idea of a biography properly 
so called, whereas by far the greater 
part, probably four-fifths of the whole, 
presents to us the bishop’s life in the 
bishop’s own most living words ; and the 
work might perhaps be more accurately 
entitled “ The Letters and Life of Bishop 
Patteson.” If we are to find a fault with 
the distinguished authoress, it is not that 
she observes, as might have been antici- 
pated, a graceful modesty with respect to 
the munificence with which it is known 
that she devoted to holy purposes the 
fruits of her mental power, but that she 
might with advantage have been more 
copious on some heads of information 
respecting either the bishop himself or 
the scene of his labours, which she pre- 
supposes rather than supplies. 

Biographies, like painted portraits, 
range over an immense scale of value: 
the highest stand at a very elevated point 
indeed, and the lowest, in which this age 
has been beyond all others fertile, de- 
scend far below zero. Human nature is 
in itself a thing so wonderful, so greatly 
paramount among all the objects offered 
to our knowledge, that there are few 


pizces or specimens of it which do not! 


deserve and reward observation. But 
then they must be true, and must breathe 





monly of real interest, for every man 
does his best to make his own portrait a 
likeness. And for this reason also it may 
be that, in so many cases, the personal 
memoirs of men of religious celebrity are 
flat, stale, and unprofitable to a degree, 
because they are, beyond all others, un- 
real and got up. Sometimes, with a good 
deal of excuse, feelings of natural piety, 
and sometimes, with no excuse at all, the 
supposed interests of sect or clique, 
withhold altogether from view the faults, 
errors, or inequalities, through some or 
all of which it was that the man was in- 
deed a man, a being of mixed character, 
to be remembered usefully for warning, 
and for caution, as well as for imitation, 
or for pious unreasoning wonder. Inthe 
case especially of missionaries we fear 
that there is a special danger of this 
want of reality and truth. For here the 
begging bore is continually in the mind 
of the writer ; and probably there is, on 
the whole, no description of running story 
which is told with so much unconscious 
or half-conscious falsification as theirs. 
For, were the whole truth to be given, 
what would be the effect on the collection 
after this or that sermon, or on the sub- 
scription list after this or that meeting, 
where the Rev. Blank Blank appeared 
specially as a deputation on the part of 
“the parent society”? Of these, and of 
all falsifications, studious or careless, the 
transparent man, whose biography we 
are commending to notice, had a perfect 
horror. More than this; he had a hor- 
ror of the pretentious and theatrical, nay 
of the merely public, exhibition even of 
the truth. His pastoral work with the 
Melanesian islanders was too intensely 
spiritual in its detail to bear presentation 


the breath of life ; they must give us, not | periodically to the common eye, without 


the mere clothes, or grave-clothes, of the 
man, but the man himself. For this rea- 
son it is that autobiographies (unless 


when a distinguished man is unfortunately ; 


tempted, as appears to have been the 
case with Lord Brougham, to write his 
own life from old newspapers) are com- 


* Life of Fokn Coleridge Patteson, Missionary 
Bishop of the Melanesian Islands. By Charlotte Mary 
Yonge. Intwo volumes. London, 1874. 





a reflected influence of self-consciousness 
on the principal agent, which would have 
marred its delicacy, its purity, its sim- 
plicity. A passage of the volumes casts 
upon this subject a casual ray of light, 
which reveals much of the inner nature 
of the man. His friend and coadjutor, 
Mr. Codrington, says : — 


It is characteristic of Bishop Patteson that 
I never heard him say a word, that I remem- 
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ber, of religion to one of the sick. On such 
things he would not, unless he was obliged, 
speak except with the patient alone. — Vol. ii. 
p- 320. 

And again, in September, 1868 : — 

The bishop then began a custom of preach- 
ing to his black scholars alone after the mid- 
day service, dismissing his five or six white 
companions after prayers, because he felt he 
could speak more freely, and go more straight 
to the hearts of his converts and catechumens, 
if he had no other audience. — Vol. ii. p. 322. 

To some this may sound little less than 
shocking. He ought, it would perhaps 
be said, in the spirit of modern religion- 
ism, to have “let his light shine” more 
fully “ before men,” and to have sought 
the edification not only of the coloured 
islander but of the literary European 
bystander. Such was not Patteson’s 
conception of his very arduous work. It 
had at once to open the minds, to mould 
the ideas, and to enter into the inmost 
souls of beings just extricated from a 
singularly inartificial and childlike bar- 
barism ; in the case of the sick, to de- 
liver them over, or prepare for so deliver- 
ing them, into the unveiled presence of 
the Eternal. This was ever for him an 
absolutely absorbing task ; and no parti- 
cle of himself, no jot or tittle of energies 
which he knew to be when undivided 
still insufficient, would he suffer to be 
diverted by any side issue, or regard to 
thing or person other than the human 
soul he was endeavouring to rear to its 
maturity. 

How, it may well be asked, how, under 
such circumstances, can we attain to any 
full, real, inward knowledge of this great 
missionary bishop, and of his work? 
The answer is that, with that wonderful 
multiplying force which is the gift of 
affectionate natures, while he carried his 
heart to the zone of the South Pacific, he 
left it also in England. The singular 
warmth of his domestic affections stands, 
as to certain points, in a touching strife 
with his devotion to his duty. He does 
not encourage, he even refuses, the visit 
of his sisters after their father’s death, 
lest they should at once suffer hardship 
and draw him off from his daily, hourly, 
prosecution of his work (vol. ii. p. 18). 
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But to the beloved members of his fam- 
ily he was able to make an effusion of 
himself, in constant letters by every mail, 
which, for its warmth and its complete- 
ness, as to all except the absolutely in- 
ward sphere of his religious life, has, 
perhaps, never been excelled, and to = 
which we are indebted for a record 
worthy, in our judgment, of the Apostolic 
office ; and of the Christian religion, even 
in the bloom and glow of its prime. But 
as to all he wrote to them, he was most 
jealous lest it should be unveiled. 


I can’t write brotherly letters, if they are to 
be treated as public property. I would not 
trust my own brother to make extracts from 
my letters. No one in England can be a 
judge of the mischief that the letters occasion 
printed contrary to my wish by friends. — Vol. 
ii. p. 175. 

“T like,” he writes at Easter, 1869, 
“to tell you what I think, and I know 
you will keep it to yourselves.” Thus it 
is that we come to have before us the 
fervent outpourings of a singularly reflec- 
tive and introspective, as well as active, 
mind, like flowers caught in their fresh- 
ness, and perfectly preserved in colour 
and in form. 

No mere review can do justice to this 
book, but we hope to supply what may 
incite some readers to obtain for them- 
selves an acquaintance with its con- 
tents. 

The name he bore, John Coleridge Pat- 
teson, indicated the combination in his 
blood of two honoured jamilies, second 
to none in the contributions they have 
made to the intellectual and moral wealth 
of the nation. 

He was born on the Ist of April, 1827 ; 
and he was incomparably happy in his 
parents, both of whom so stamped them- 
selves upon his mind and heart that, 
down to the very last, when they had 
been long called to their rest, he is ever 
reverting to them. His mother appears 
to have been as excellent in the rearing 
of her children, as his father was distin- 
guished among the sages of the law. 
But Judge Patteson, a lawyer unsur- 
passed in his day (which wasa great 
day), was also no common Churchman ; 
in feeling and opinion a thorough and 
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loyal child of the Church of England ; in which was the exception, only roused his 
knowledge far from a mean theologian, energies (i. 46). At Oxford, where he 
and one whose direct guiding influence is entered with deep interest into the reli- 
constantly acknowledged by his son dur-— gious movement of the day, he obtained, 
_ - lifetime, and longed for after his | pn 4 —— re and 
eath. subsequently a Fellowship o erton. 
We will not dwell on the incidents of |His examination for his degree was fol- 
his childhood, beyond observing that he' lowed by a tour in Germany and Italy, 
was (i. 7) deeply and warmly affectionate,’ which served to develop alike his strong 
but not free from occasional outbreaks of love of art, and his remarkable turn for 
will and temper, the fiery material of fu- | languages. He was in due time pre- 
ture activity and energy under holy disci- | sented to the pope: but what a contrast 
pline. But a hap gen nage is with-| —o — be y orca gos In 
out c~ ‘s, shock, or start: there seems! 1852, he studie ebrew at Dresden ; 
to have been from the first a central prin-| and he made himself a thorough German 
ciple of life, which gradually brought scholar. In questions connected with 
under its sway every part and faculty of ; the administration and government of his 
the man. “Consideration for others, j college, he was a decided reformer (i. 
kindness, and sweetness of nature, were | 135). His mind had undergone rapid 
always his leading characteristics: ” and | development, and he had largely surveyed 
whena foundation i is thus broadly laid in | the religious dissensions of the day, when 
a radical unselfishness there is little to, he was ordained in 1853, and took the 
fear for the final result. curacy of Alfington. In this village, 
He went through the normal course of where a church “with a parsonage and 
an Eton and Oxford education. At, ‘school had been built by his distin- 
twelve years old his powers of self-re-' ' guished uncle, Sir John Coleridge, he 
proach were already active: and it is to! had already served an apprenticeship 
be observed that throughout life, when; while he was preparing for holy orders. 
blaming himself, he never attenuates the | His course here was a short one, but he 
blame, or shifts any portion of responsi- | prosecuted it as the work of his life : and 
bility ‘upon others. He was profoundly | the sweet smile and musical voice, which 
impressed by a farewell sermon which | were afterwards to win their way in the 
Bishop Selwyn preached in October, | far islands of the south, powerfully helped 
1841, at Windsor, where the bishop had | to open his access to the hearts of the 
acted as curate; and when calling on his | people of Alfington. Nearly all the items 
mother to bid farewell, that eminent prel-| of the varied experience of daily life, at 
ate and missionary said, with a kind ofall times, he took most kindly. But gen- 
=— a 4 Patton, eral society ee ae loved : — talk, 
will you give me Coley?” (i. 29). e | he declares, he could not manufacture ; 
youth also told her it was his greatest} and morning callers were the plague of 
wish to go with the bishop. Meantime! his life. 
the whole tone of his life seems to have} Ordained on the 14th of September, 
been thoroughly healthy. In the prime : 1853, he joined, on the 19th of August, 
article of Eton school-work, his verses, 1854, in welcoming the bishop of New 
he was — like Bishop Selwyn— highly dis- Zealand, who came to visit England 
tinguished : he was among the select for | ‘after twelve years of work, during which 
the Newcastle Scholarship in 1844: he. he had founded his church, organized its 
spoke remarkably well in the debating government, and planned his system of 
society ; and at cricket he attained to the missionary aggression on the five groups 
highest honours of the Eleven. Even in “of islands which he combined under the 
these early days, he combined the widest collective name of Melanesia: the Solo- 
popularity with an uncompromising ad-!mon Islands in the north-west, the 
herence to what was right (i. 40). Suc- | Banks and Santa Cruz clusters in the 
cess did not beget conceit: and failure, midst, and the New Hebrides and Loy- 
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alty Islands to the south-west and south. 
After greeting him, Patteson retired to 
seek relief for his emotion in a “ great 
burst of tears.” Bishop Selwyn was in 
all ways qualified to become the hero of 
his imagination, and to impart the main 
impulse of his life. Of a commanding 
presence, of frank and manly character, 
distinguished both in mental and bodily 
pursuits, and universally beloved, he was, 
as it were, reflected in his young friend 
as to all these points: and in quitting a 
career of prosperity and premise, already 
well begun at home, for the charge of an 
unformed church in an unformed colony 
at the antipodes, it had been the bishop’s 
happy lot to lift the standard of self- 
sacrifice to a more conspicuous and a 
more generally felt and acknowledged 
elevation than it had heretofore reached 
among us. But we feel confident that a 
Selwyn claims, and can claim, no higher 
honour than to have had a Patteson for 
his pupil. 

The bishop now followed up the 
thought of 1841, “Will you give me 
Coley?” His words fell upon a mind, 
in the young man _ himself, already 
charged with the subject. Sir John Pat- 
teson, who had become a widower in the 
interval, determined to offer freely his 
large share of the sacrifice. And his son, 
in accepting the invitation. acted upon a 
feeling which had been “continually 
present with him and constantly exercis- 
ing an increasing influence over him,” 
(i. 173). He left all his villagers deplor- 
ing his departure, and on March 29, 1835, 
he sailed from Gravesend, with the 
bishop, for New Zealand. 

As early as 1848 and 1849 Bishop Sel- 
wyn had visited the islands. His reso- 
lution was never to preach in a place 
already occupied by missions: and 
Melanesia was almost entirely open 
ground, He rapidly perceived that it 
was vain to think of dealing with this 
host of islands by planting a resident 
English clergyman in each of them. 
He likewise believed that no church 
could take effectual root without a 
native clergy, and he accordingly de- 
termined upon his plan; which was, to 
bring boys from the islands to New 
Zealand, to educate them there in St. 
John’s College, near Auckland, which he 
had founded for the colonists, and so to 
return them home to be the teachers of 
their countrymen. This plan, which 
bears so clearly the stamp of an organ- 
izing mind, has been in action ever since : 
with only some change in its form. For 





the climate, first of St. John’s College 
and then, as experience taught, of New 
Zealand in even its most suitable spots, 
was found too cold for the constitutions 
of the islanders. Hence it came about 
that the headquarters of the mission 
were in course of time removed, on that 
account, to Norfolk Island, which is half- 
way between the colony and the nearest 
points of Melanesia. Still later, and in 
correspondence with the progress of the 
work, a permanent establishment was 
founded on the Island of Mota, a central 
point for the whole of Melanesia. From 
the time of its beginning, Bishop Selwyn 
had never intermitted the prosecution of 
his enterprise. Thus the field, into 
which he carried Mr. Patteson, was one 
now made ready for extended cultivation. 
In that field he wrought earnestly, until 
December, 1859, with and under the 
senior bishop himself, who led the way 
in all responsibility, effort, and exposure ; 
and cast, and exhibited to his younger 
eye, the mould wherein his work was to 
be shaped. 

In 1860, when the Melanesian company 
was transported to the more genial site 
of Kohimarama, near Auckland, he took 
charge of it; and here he lays down the 
proposition which was the guide of his 
missionary life to the last. “ The school 
is the real work.” Only by patient, 
searching, personal, and sole persuasion 
did he think it possible to perform that 
double operation, which has now come 
into the place of the single one confided 
to the Apostles: that is to say, the con- 
version of savages into civilized men, 
and of, at the same time, in the same per- 
sons, of heathens into Christians. There 
is no labour more intense than that of 
teaching, when the instructor throws his 
whole heart into it; it was enhanced by 
an endless variety of languages and dia- 
lects ; and this, as it was in quantity the 
greatest, was also in quality the most ex- 
hausting of Mr. Patteson’s occupations. 

He was, however, to be Mr. Patteson 
but little longer. In despite of his mod- 
est reluctance, he obeyed the urgent 
requisition of Bishop Selwyn, and agreed 
to undertake the episcopal office. In 
this year, 1860, he assumed the direction 
of the Melanesian voyage, and founded a 
mission house at Mota, “the first sta- 
tion of the church’s tabernacle planted in 
all Melanesia” (i. 459). In February, 
1861, came the time of his consecration. 
On the eve of it, there was a special and 
private meeting for worship, ending with 
the Gloria in excelsis. 
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Then the dear bishop (of New Zealand) 
walked across to me, and taking my hand in 
both of his, looking at me with that smile of 
love and deep, deep thought so seldom seen, 
and so highly prized, “I can’t tell you what I 
feel,” he said, with a low and broken voice. 
“ You know it ; my heart is so full.” — Vol. i. 
p. 488. 

He was consecrated on the 24th of 
February, the Feast of St. Matthias; 
and from this time, for ten and a half 
years, remained in sole charge of the 
missions of the Church in the islands. 
Lady Martin supplies the following brief 
notice of the service : — 

I shall never forget the expression of his 
face as he knelt in the quaint rochet. It was 
meek, and holy, and calm, as though all con- 
flict was over, and he was resting in the divine 
strength. It was altogether a wonderful 
scene; the three consecrating bishops, all 
such noble-looking men, the goodly company 
of clergy, and Hohua’s fine intelligent brown 
face among them, and then the long line of 
island boys, and of St. Stephen’s native teach- 
ers and their wives, were living testimonies of 
mission work. — Vol. i. p. 492. 


He was now formally installed in the 
Chapel of St. Andrew as head of the 
college ; and from this time he directed 
and conducted the annual voyages and 
all the missionary operations, though, of 
course, with the full counsel and support 
of Bishop Selwyn, both as‘ his primate, 
and as the original pioneer. His domes- 
tic life, continually exercised in the most 
affectionate correspondence; his intel- 
lectual life, maintained by eager reading 
at those spare times which he contrived 
to find; his scientific life,in the study 
and construction of the language ; his 
pastoral life, in the varied functions 
of teaching, training, and public min- 
istrations; and his life of external 
energy in organizing, and in mauual 
work —all proceeded in equable and har- 
monious activity, interrupted only by the 
sad crises of dysentery and fever, when 
day and night were alike absorbed, and 
by the great grief of a murderous attack 
on his party at Santa Cruz in 1864. 
During all this time he seems never to 
have had a thought for himself, but only 
for his people, and for his office witha 
view to his people. One force he large- 
ly employed to draw and win men, and 
bind them to himself—the force of 
love : — 

It was in those private classes that he exer- 
cised such wonderful influence; his musical 
voice, his holy face, his gentle manner, all 
helping doubtless to impress and draw even 
the dullest. — Vel. i. p. 398. 
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Putting down his natural fastidious- 
ness, not avoiding the very humblest of 
duties, he gave dignity to those duties, 
instead of disparaging his office in his 
own person by performing them; and 
his authority over white om black alike, 
which was never compromised, main- 
tained itself by a gentle tact, even as the 
most complete control over spirited 
horses is achieved by the most delicate 
hand. But now we will try to let him 
speak a little for himself. 

Some idea of his many-sidedness may 
be conveyed by the following passage : — 


I can hardly tell you how much I regret: not 
knowing something about the treatment of 
simple surgical cases. If when with W—— I 
had studied the practical — bled, drawn teeth, 
mixed medicines, rolled legs -perpetually, it 
would have been worth something. Surely I 
might have foreseen all this! [I really don’t 
know how to find the time or the opportunity 
for learning. How true it is. that men require 
to be trained for their particular work! I am 
now just in a position to knew what to learn, 
were I once more in England. Spend one day 
with old Fry (mason), another with John Venn 
(carpenter), and two every week at the Exeter 
Hospital, and not look on and see others 
work —there’s the mischief, do it oneself. 
Make a chair, a table, a box, fit everything, 
help in every part of making and furnishing a 
house, that is, a cottage. Do enough of every 
part to be able to do the whole. Begin by 
felling a tree, saw it into planks, mix the lime, 
see the right proportion of sand, &c., know 
how to choose a good lot of timber, fit handles 
for tools, &c. 

Many trades need not be attempted, but 
every missionary ought to be a carpenter, a 
mason, something of a butcher, and a goad 
deal of a cook. — Vol. i. pp. 378-9. 


In a letter to his brother and sister he 
describes the dysentery at the New Zea- 
land College in 1863 : — 

Hospital, St, Andrew’s: 
Saturday night, 9 p.m., March 22, 1863. 

My DEAREST BROTHER AND SIsTER,— I 
write from the dining-hall (now our hospital), 
with eleven Melanesians lying round in ex- 
tremity of peril, I buried two to-day in one 
grave, and I baptized another now dying by 
my side, 

God has been pleased in His wisdom and 
mercy to send upon us a terrible visitation, a 
most virulent form of dysentery. Since this 
day fortnight I have scarce slept night or day, 
but by snatching an hour here and there; 
others are working quite as hard, and all the 

ood points of our Melanesian staff are 
ought out, as you may suppose, 

The best medical men cannot suggest any 
remedy. All remedies have been tried and 
failed. Every conceivable kind of treatment 
has heen tried in vain, 
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Theré are in the hall (the hospital now) at 
this moment eleven — eleven more in the little 
quadrangle, better, but in as anxious a state as 
can be ; and two more not at all well. 

I have sent all the rest on board to be out 
of the way of contagion. How we go on 1 
scarce know. . . . My good friend, Mr. Lloyd, 
is here, giving great help; he is well ac- 
quainted with sickness, and a capital nurse. 

I have felt all along that it would be good 
for us to be in trouble; we could not always 
sail with a fair wind, I have often said so, 
and God has sent the trial in the most merci- 
ful way. What is this to the falling away of 
our baptized scholars ! 

But it is a pitiful sight! How wonderfully 
they bear the agony of it! No groaning. 

When I buried those two children to-day, 
my heart was full, 1 durst not think, but could 
only pray and believe and trust in Him. God 
bless you. Your loving ai cd 


O Lord, correct me, but with judgment ! — 
Vol. ii. pp. 42-3. 

His day in Mota was 
tioned : — 


thus parti- 


At daylight I turn off my table and dress, 
not elaborately, —a flannel shirt, old trousers, 
and shoes; then a yam or two is roasted on 
the embers, and the coffee made, and (fancy 
the luxury here in Mota!) delicious goat’s 
milk with it. Then the morning passes in 
reading, writing, and somewhat desultory 
talking with people, but you can’t expect 
punctuality and great attention. Then at one, 
a bit of biscuit and cheese (as long as the 
latter lasts). Mr. Palmer made some bread 
yesterday. Then generally a walk to meet 
people at different villages, and talk to them, 
trying to get them to ask me questions, and I 
try to question them. Then at 6 P.M., a tea- 
ation, viz., yam and coffee, and perhaps a 
crab or two, or a bit of bacon, or some good 
thing or other. But I forgot! This morning 
we ate a bit cf our first full-grown and fully 
tipe Mota pine-apple (I brought some two 

ears ago), as large and fine as any specimens 
j remember in hot-houses. If you mention 
all these luxuries, we shall have no more sub- 
scriptions, but you may add that there is as 
yet no other pine-apple, though our oranges, 
lemons, citrons, guavas, &c., are coming 
On, ..- 
Then after tea—a large party always wit- 
nessing that ceremony—there is an hour or 
so spent in speaking again to the people, and 
then I read a little with Wadrokala and Carry. 
Then Mr. Palmer and I read a chapter of 
Vaughan on the Revelation, then prayers, and 
so to bed. — Vol. ii. pp. 142-3. 


His day in New Zealand is described 
in a letter to Professor Max Miiller, in- 
tended to excuse him for not making 
more rapid progress in his philological 
labours : — 
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I get in the full summer months an hour for 
reading by being dressed at 5°30 A.M. At 5°30 
I see the lads washing, &c., 7 A.M. breakfast 
all together in hall, 7°30 chapel, 8—9°30 school, 
9°30-12°30 industrial work. During this time 
I have generally half an hour with Mr. Pritt 
about business matters, and proof-sheets are 
brought me, yet I get a little time for pre- 
paring lessons. 12°45 short service in chapcl, 
1 dinner, 2-3 Greek Testament with English 
young men, 3-4 classics with ditto, 5 tea, 6°30 
evening chapel, 7-8°30 evening school with 
divers classes in rotation, or with candidates 
for baptism or confirmation, 8°30-9 special 
instruction to more advanced scholars, only 
a few, 9-10 school with two other English lay 
assistants. Add to all this, visitors interrupt- 
ing me from 4-5, correspondence, accounts, 
trustee business, sermons, nursing sick boys, 
and all the many daily unexpected little 
troubles that must be smoothed down, and 
questions enquired into, and boys’ conduct 
investigated, and what becomes of linguisti-s ? 
So much for my excuse for my small progress 
in languages! Don’t think all this egotisti- 
cal; it ig necessary to make you understand 
my position. — Vol. ii. p. 186, 


It is the same tenor of life in Norfolk 
Island :— 


I am just finishing a translation of St. John, 
and have written many Psalms, &c., besides 
some four and a half or five hours’ teaching 
daily ; not much, yet more than I did at Kohi- 
marama, where I had a good deal of English 
Sunday work, and many interruptions. Here 
I can write from 6 A.M. to 10 P.M., and have 
really no distractions to speak of. Chapel at 
7 A.M., breakfast (all together, of course) 7°30, 
school 8-9°30, work 9°30-1, dinner over in 
twenty minutes or so (not very elaborate), 
school 2-3, tea 6, school 7-8, chapel 8, when I 
catechize, and to my delight, at last, the 
Melanesians freely, as a regular thing, ask me 
all kinds of questions. I leave them about 9, 
but my room opens into the chapel, and they 
sit there, many of them, till 10 talking over 
points ; sometimes come in to me, &c., and so 
the day ends. Codrington and I don’t pledge 
ourselves to out-door work from 9°30-1 ; and 
I have lessons to prepare for candidates for 
Baptism, Holy Communion and Orders (three 
Englishmen). You would like to be with us 
for a day; and [ think you would be touched 
by the reverence of young men and lads and 
boys in chapel, of whom [ could tell strange 
stories indeed, and by hearing the Venite 
chanted to “Jacob” in a strange tongue, and 
other music. There are times when my heart 
feels very full. — Vol. ii. pp. 287-3. 


The incessant labours and occasional 
dangers of his life were relieved by his 
vivid interest in the work, and by his 
giving and taking the pleasures of do- 
mestic affection, and by his enjoyment of 
a climate which was to him highly genial. 
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But the most marked characteristic of his 
life in its passive part was, without doubt, 
this, that even when grief was absent, and 
care was at its highest, it was a daily en- 
during of hardness. Quite casually he) 
mentions his expenses for six months at 
about 2o/. (ii. 333). But it is just this| 
feature of hardness, that he is ever en- 
deavouring to throwinto the shade. We 
have seen the use he makes of the soli- 
tary pine-apple in Mota. From Norfolk; 
Island he describes and dwells upon the 
comforts of his room; a print, a photo- 
graph, books, and flowers, though no 
carpet, or curtains, which “only hold: 
dust and make the room fusty ” (ii. 397). | 
“Such are missionary comforts ; where 
the hardships are, I have not yet discov- 
ered.” The “perfect cup of coffee,” or 
“a four-pound tin of Bloxam’s preserved 
meat from Queensland,” half of which 
had lasted him for twelve days, and which 
served to season his “yam deliciously 
cooked” (ii. 258), is ever carefully recorded 
against himself, and to satisfy his loving 
correspondents. But never except once, 
so far as we are able to discover, did his 
mode of living, in bed or board or cloth- 
ing, rise even to the modest standard of 
clerical life at home; then, indeed, he 
found himself amid the comforts and 
even luxuries of a European gentleman. 
The occasion was a voyage to Australia, 
for an active and laborious circuit there 
with the purpose of giving information 
and obtaining aid. He records his con- 
dition on board the steamer from New 
Zealand to Sydney on February 6, 1864, 
with a childlike wonder and fresh- 
ness :— 


Fancy me on board a screw steamer, 252 
feet long, with the best double cabin on board 
for my own single use, the manager of the 
company being anxious to show me _ every 
attention, eating away at all sorts of made 
dishes, puddings, &c., and lounging about just 
as I please on soft red velvet sofas and 
cushions. — Vol. ii. p. 82. 


And his biographer thankfully mentions 
the benefit he derived from this one in- 
voluntary backsliding into comfort and 
fairly good living; such, at least, as they 
could be to one who, with all his cheer- 
ful acceptance of sea-life, never loved the 
sea: — 





Generally, he shrank into himself, and be- 
came reserved at once if pressed to tell of his ' 
own doings. He spoke one evening quite 
openly about his dislike to ship-life. We | 
were laughing at some remembrance of the} 
Bishop of Lichfield’s satisfaction when once 


afloat, and he burst into an expsession of 
wonder, how any one could go to cea for 
pleasure. I asked him what he disliked in 
particular, and he answered, everything. That 
he always felt dizzy, headaching, and unable 
to read with comfort; the food was greasy, 
and there was a general sense of dirt and dis- 
comfort. — Vol. ii. pp. 447-8. 


This habitual reserve about himself 
was based upon his profound humility, 
the proof of which bristles, or to speak 
more appropriately softly plays, upon 
every page of the volumes. 

The spirit of fun, which had had free 
play in his boyhood, did not depart from 
him during his episcopate, and it found 
most fit openings in the innocent festiv- 
ities (ii. 328) with which, after the reli- 
gious office, he celebrated those mar- 
riages between his Melanesian converts, 
which were among the social first-fruits 
of his work. Nothing conveys a higher 
idea of his moral force, than the way in 
which he brought these people toa life 
of strictness in the point, in which the 
customs and tradition of the islands 
were most relaxed. Once we hear of a 
lapse from purity, in which he commuted 
the wrath, that a harsher man would have 
felt, into a sympathetic pain. He treated 
the case, however, according to the rules 
of a sound and considerate church dis- 
cipline. The following detail will give 
an idea of his tenderness of hand : — 


His own words (not suggested by me) were, 
“T tempted God often, and He let me fall: I 
don’t mean He was the cause of it, it is, of 
course, only my fault ; but I think I see that I 
might have gone on getting more and more 
careless, and wandering further and further 
from Him unless I had been startled and 
frightened.” And then he burst out, “Oh! 
don’t send me away forever. I know I have 
made the young ones stumble, and destroyed 
the happiness of our settlement here. I know 
I must not be with you all in chapel and 
school and hall. I know I can’t teach any 
more, I know that, and I am miserable, mis- 
erable. But don’t tell me I must go away 
forever. I can’t bear it!” 

I did manage to answer almost coldly, for I 
felt that if I once let loose my longing desire 
to let him see my real feeling, I could not 
restrain myself at all. “ Who wishes to send 
you away, U ? It is not me whom you 
have displeased and injured.” 

“T know. It is terrible! But I think of 
the Prodigal Son. Oh! I do longto go back! 
Oh ! do tell me that He loves me still.” 

Poor dear fellow! I thought I must leave 
him to bear his burthen for a time. We 
prayed together, and I left him, or rather sent 
him away from my room, but he could neither 
eat nor sleep. 
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The next day his whole manner, look, every- 
thing made one sure (humanly speaking) that 
he was indeed truly penitent ; and then when 
I began to speak words of comfort, of God’s 
tender love and compassion, and told him how 
to think of the Lord’s gentle pity when he 
appeared first to the Magdalene and Peter, 
and when I took his hand in the old loving 
way, poor fellow, he broke down more than 
ever, and cried like a child.— Vol. ii. pp. 


347-8. 


By degrees restoration to full Christian 
standing was granted. 

Considerate in such matters, we might 
be sure he was not less considerate in re- 
gard to the sometimes difficult questions 
arising in heathen lands out of the divi- 
sions of sect. He set up, as we have 
seen, no rival missions. He correspond- 
ed with a Wesleyan missionary on a sub- 
ject of common interest to both. He de- 
clined applications for pastoral care from 
the people of Lif, where the agency of 
the London Missionary Society had ex- 
isted, but had for some time been sus- 
pended, on learning that. two mission- 
aries were on the way from Sydney (i. 
419-20). In that same island he had (in 
1858) attended the service conducted 
by a native teacher acting under the so- 
ciety, and only officiated himself when 
he had found, from good authority, that 
there would be no objection. His cos- 
tume on this occasion was no other than 
a black coat and white tie, and he pur- 
sued the manner of service common 
among Presbyterians and Dissenters, 
though employing freely the language of 
the prayer-book in his extemporary 
prayer (i. 363-6). “I felt,” he says» 
“quite at my ease while preaching, and 
John told me it was all very clear ; but the 
prayers —oh! I did long for one of our 
Common-Prayer books.” 

His early promise as a speaker would 
seem to have been amply fulfilled in his 
preaching and speaking faculty. But 
without doubt what preponderated in his 
sermons and addresses was the intensity 
of their ethical character. Listen to the 
description of Lady Martin. At the crit- 
ical period when he was about finally to 
part from Bishop Selwyn in 1868, he said 
the prayers in the private chapel. 


After these were ended (Lady Martin says), 
he spoke a few words to us. He spoke of 
our Lord standing on the shore of the lake 
after His resurrection ; and he carried us, and 
I think himself too, out of the heaviness of 
sorrow into a region of peace and joy, where 
all conflict and partings and sin shall cease 
forever. It was not only what he said, but 





the tones of his musical voice, and expression 
of peace on his own face, that hushed us into 
a great calm. One clergyman, who was pres- 
ent, told Sir William Martin that he had 
never known anything so wonderful. The 
words were like those of an inspired man, — 


Vol. ii. pp. 338-9. 


It is, however, also plain that perhaps 
his most notable pastoral gifts lay in the 
closeness, clearness, and affectionate- 
ness, of his addresses in personal con- 
ference with the Melanesians; his rare 
faculty of language enabling him to com- 
bat the difficulties of so many foreign 
tongues, and his deep reverence preserv- 
ing him from the great risk of caricatur- 
ing sacred things by inapt use of his 
instrument. And observe how skilfully, 
with the one great idea of converting 
islanders through islanders which was in 
his mind, he conducts the instruction of 
aclass on the gth chapter of the Acts, 
and leads his scholars up to the act of 
self-dedication. 


ye Did our Lord tell Saul all that he was to 
ae No.” 

“ What ! not even when He appeared to him 
in that wonderful way from Heaven ?” 

“No.” 

** What did the Lord say to him?” 

“That he was to go into Damascus, and 
there it would be told him what he was to do.” 

“* What means did the Lord use to tell Saul 
what he was todo?” 

“ He sent a man to tell him.” 

“ Who was he ?” 

“ Ananias.” 

“Do you know much about him ?” 

“ No, only that he was sent with a message 
to Saul to tell him the Lord’s will concerning 
him, and to baptize him.” 

“* What means did the Lord employ to make 
His will known to Saul ?” 

“He sent a disciple to tell him.” 

“Did He tell him Himself immediately ? ” 

‘**No, he sent a man to tell him.” 

“Mention another instance of God’s work- 
ing in the same way, recorded in the Acts.” 

“The case of Cornelius, who was told by 
the angel to send for Peter.” 

“The angel then was not sent to tell Corne- 
lius the way of salvation ?” 

“No, God sent Peter to do that.” 

“Jesus Christ began to do the same thing 
when He was on earth, did He not, even 
while He was Himself teaching and working 
miracles ?” 

“Yes ; He sent the twelve Apostles and the 
seventy disciples.” 

“But what is the greatest instance of all; 
the greatest proof to us that God chooses to 
declare His will through man to man?” 

“God sent His own Son to become man.” 

“Could He not have converted the whole 
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"world in a moment to the obedience of faith 


by some other way ?” 

“Yes.” 

“But what did He in His wisdom choose 
to do?” 

“ He sent His Son to be born of the Virgin 
Mary, to become man, and to walk on this 
earth as a real man, and to teach men, and to 
die for men.” 

“ What does Jesus Christ call us men?” 

“ His brethren.” 

“Who is our Mediator?” 

“The Man, Christ Jesus.” 

“What means does God employ to make 
His will known to us?” 

“‘ He uses men to teach men.” 

“Can they do this by themselves ?” 

“No, but God makes them able.” 

“ How have you heard the gospel ?” 

“ Because God sent you to us.” 

“ And now, listen. How are all your people 
still in ignorance to hear it? What have I 
often told you about that ?” 

Whereupon the scholars looked shy, and 
some said softly, “‘ We must teach them.” 

“Yes, indeed you must.”—Vol. ii. pp. 
178-80. 


Among the many remarkable points in 
this very eminent life, not the least note- 
worthy of allis its many-sidedness. There 
seems to have been no office or function, 
however high or however humble, to 
which Bishop Patteson could not turn, 
and turn effectively, his mind or hand. 
There is one characteristic of the old- 
fashioned public school and college edu- 
cation of England, in cases where it has 
been heartily and genially received, for 
which, in our judgment, it has never yet 
had sufficient credit: its tendency to 
give suppleness and elasticity of mind ; 
to produce the readiest and surest learn- 
ers of the various occupations of life in 
all their shapes. In the case of Bishop 
Patteson, the difficulty really is to point 
out not all the things he did, but any 
things which he was not able and wont to 
do. An adept in early life at games, 
exercises, and amusements, he turned his 
gift of corporal versatility thus acquired 
to handicraft and labour of all kinds. 
Saint Paul, the tent-maker, lived in a 
civilized age and in civilized countries, 
and never could have been put under the 
Straining tests of this class which were 
constantly applied to Bishop Patteson. 
Almost amphibious as between land and 
water, he became, while disliking the 
physical conditions of sea-life,a hardy 
seaman and an accomplished navigator. 
When ashore he was farmer, gardener, 
woodman, porter, carpenter, tailor, cook, 
or anything else that necessity demanded 





and his large experience taught. In 
higher regions of exertion he was, amidst 
the severest trials of epidemic dysentery 
or typhus, or in the crisis of some danger- 
ous visit to an untried island, physician, 
surgeon, and the tendcrest of nurses, all 
in one; without ever intermitting his 
sleepless activity in the most personal 
duties of a pastor, or the regular mainte- 
nance of the more public offices of reli- 
gion, or abating his readiness to turn to 


| that which was evidently the most labo- 


rious and exacting of all his duties, the 
duty of the schoolmaster, engaged upon 
the double work of opening the under- 
standing of his pupils and of applying the 
mental instrument thus improved to the 
perception, and reception, of Christian 
truth. 

Of his purely intellectual gifts, there 
can be little doubt that one was pre-emi- 
nent. He possessed, in a degree that 
must have placed at his command the 
highest distinction had he remained in 
Europe, the gift of languages, both in its 
practical and in its scientific sense. In the 
first eighteen months, or thereabouts (ii. 
581), as he reports to his friend Professor 
Max Miller, he had become acquainted 
in various degrees with five of the Oce- 
anic languages ; but in his closing years, 
we are assured on the high authorit 
of Sir W. Martin, himself no mean philol- 
ogist, he spoke no less a number of them 
than twenty-three (ii. 590). He had pre- 
pared and printed, it appears (ii. 529). 
elementary grammars of thirteen, and 
general vocabularies of three; had exe- 
cuted considerable translations from por- 
tions of the Scripture, and had rendered 
hymns in the tongue of Mota, which, 
remarks Sir W. Martin, “are described 
to me by competent judges as of singular 
excellence” (ii. 590). Also Psalms; of 
which Mr. Codrington observes that they 
are “as lofty in their diction, and as har- 
monious in their rhythm, in my judgment, 
as anything, almost, I read in any lan- 
guage” (ii. 416). And he had compre- 
hensively considered, as appears from 
many passages in his letters, the princi- 
ples, on which the numerous tongues of 
that region might be placed in mutual 
relation. Mr. Max Miller has himself 
borne warm testimony to the great attain- 
ments and capacities of his friend. It 
is, we fear, too true, that much knowl- 
edge not to be reclaimed, and much hope 
for the progress of the important science 
of comparative philology, lie buried with 
him in the silent depths of the Pacific. 

But “onward ” and “upward” were the 
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inseparable laws of his life ; and through 
his great gift of tongues his mind passed 
on to consider the general relations of 
thought and language, the law of growth 
in power of expression to which language 
itself is subject, and its necessary imper- 
fection as the medium through which 
truth is commonly presented to the hu- 
man understanding. This tendency of 
his mind gives an additional interest to 
the views which he took of current ec- 
clesiastical affairs, and of the controver- 
sies of the day beyond his own immediate 
sphere. In approaching this part of our 
subject, it may be right to begin with an 
endeavour to apprehend his own standing- 
point. 

Bishop Patteson was eminently, and 
entirely, an English Churchman. He 
believed in the historical Church of 
Christ, in the foundation by the Re- 
deemer of a society of men, which was to 
endure throughout all time, and was to 
be, and to be known as, the grand depos- 
itary of religious truth and grace, and the 
main instrument for their communication 
to mankind. The Church is “a divine 
institution, the mystical Body of the 
Lord, on which all graces are bestowed, 
and through whose ministrations men are 
trained in holiness and truth” (ii. 387). 
Not less firmly did he believe that the 
English Reformation was a reform and 
not a revolution, lying within the proper 
competency of the local Church, and 
aiming, in the matters wherein it depart- 
ed from current usage and opinion, at an 
honest recurrence to the principles and 
practice of the primitive and not yet 
disunited Christian Church. In_ this 
important respect Bishop Patteson pre- 
cisely corresponded with another great 
bishop of the English Church, Bishop 
Wilberforce, whose character and ser- 
vices we recently endeavoured to portray, 
and whose name never can grow pale 
upon the page of our Church history. 

But while he was thus, in the best and 
truest sense of the word, an Anglican, 
like his distinguished father the judge, 
and while he must rank among the prime 
honours of the name, the ductile and 
thoughtful character of his mind _pre- 
served him from all rigidity and narrow- 
ness. His indulgence in judgment of 
men would, we have no doubt, have over- 
leapt all boundaries of opinion. With 
books and thoughts his sympathies, as 
was right, had their limits: but in his 
appreciation of our living writers on 
Scripture, we find him combining the 
names of Pusey, Ellicott, Lightfoot, 
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‘and others, as men from whom he drew 
‘copious and varied instruction in the 
main suject of his theological studies, 
the text of Holy Scripture. But further, 
on the performances of what is called 
modern thought in religion he looked 
with a wise circumspection and jealousy, 
yet also with a considerate sympathy, 
and while he deplored the precipitancy 
and levity of the age, he recognized, and 
even could enjoy and commend, its 
earnestness. The following passage is 
extracted from a letter to his brother ; — 


{ 


I read very little indeed, except books on 
theology, and critical books on the Bible and 
on languages. Of course I am following with 
more and more interest the theological ques- 
tions of the day. I quite see that much good 
may (D.V.) result from the spirit of enquiry. 
It is recklessly and irreverently conducted by 
many. But no one can deny that great mis- 
conceptions prevail as to the Bible —the ob- 
| ject, | mean, with which it was given, the true 
{use of much of it, the necessity of considering 

the circumstances (political, social, &c.) of the 
|! people to whom at different periods ot their 
| National life portions of it were given. 

The proportion and analogy of the divine 
revelation are often overlooked. A passage 
|applicable to the old state of rude Jewish 
society is transferred ftotidem verbis, and in 
the same application, to the needs of Christian 
men; whereas the principle is, indeed, the 
same, because God is ever the same, and the 
spiritual needs of man, and the constitution of 
man’s nature the same, but the application 
of the principle must needs vary. 

It requires constant prayer and guidance 
from above to bring out of one’s treasure 
| things new and old. And it is most difficult, 
because men rashly solve the difficulty by in- 
troducing the notion of a “ verifying faculty ” 
in each man, by which he is supposed to be 
{competent to discriminate between what is of 
| universal and what is of partial value in the 
| Bible. 

All these questions have, naturally, an ex- 
ceeding interest for me, and [ read with eager- 
ness all such books as I can get hold of which 
bear on such matters. 

The movement is not one which ought to 
be, if it could be, suppressed. There is an 
,element of good in it; and on this the true 
{Churchman ought to fatten, thankfully recoz- 
nizing and welcoming it, and drawing the 
true inference. We can’t suppose that men in 
the nineteenth century will view the questions 
as they did in the sixteenth or seventcenth. 
No one century exactly resembles another. 
We must not seek simply to reproduce what 
to any of us may appear to be a golden age of 
| theological literature and thought. Men must 
| be dealt with as they are. — Vol. ii. pp. 147-3. 
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movement commenced by Archbishop 
Howley in 1840, has on one side done so 
much to exhibit true vitality in the Eng- 
lish Church, so it has on the other given 
occasion to perhaps its greatest pain and 
scandal in the publications and proceed- 
ings of Bishop Colenso; whose case 
stands in sucha startling contrast with 
that of his neighbour, Bishop Mackenzie, 
a too early victim of fondly devoted 
zeal. We do not presume to weigh each 
of Bishop Colenso’s particular opinions ; 
but it is difficult to doubt from his writ- 
ings that he has unconsciously passed 
under the dominion of what may be 
termed the destructive spirit. Most un- 
happily, he only discgvered in confer- 
ence with a Zulu what he ought, as a 
Christian teacher and a bishop, to have 
known long before ; and, fluttered and 
surprised, he thought it his duty to de- 
liver to the world in all their crudity 
those notions of a neophyte in criticism 
which a trained and instructed theologian 
would have been able to purge, limit, and 
reduce, and then to find their proper 
place for. With himself it is probable 
that the unseemly schism he has created 
will pass away. But to Bishop Patteson 
his works, and the notoriety they had at- 
tained through his episcopal title and 
office, were a sore and standing affliction. 
“ Sadder, far sadder than aught else, is 
the case of Bishop Colenso” (ii. 22). 
This was in 1862. He frequently recurs 
to the subject: * and he forms a very 
mean estimate of Bishop Colenso’s criti- 
cal acumen and fidelity. But even here 
he derives thoughts of solace from the 
reason of the case: — 


Of course it will do great harm. At the 
same time the Church of the last century, ina 
state of lethargy, could not have produced the 
men of active thought, energy, and boldness, 
which must sometimes, alas! develop them- 
selves in a wrong direction. — Vol. ii. p. 32. 


Nor can there be a better example of 
considerate handling in these delicate 
matters than the following passage, 
drawn from him by the unfortunate vol- 
ume known as “ Essays and Reviews :” — 


I hope that men, especially bishops, who 
don’t know and can’t understand Jowett, won’t 
attempt to write against him. A man must 
know Jowett, be behind the curtain, know 
what he means by the phraseology he uses. 
He is answerable, perhaps, for not being in- 
telligible to the world at large ; but I am sure 
that not above one out of fifty readers will 
have much notion of what he really means to 


* Vo!. ii. pp. 31, 69, 78, 117) 171) 192-3. 
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say, and only that one can do any good by 
entering intoa discussion. I confess it strikes 
me that grievous as are many opinions that I 
fear he undoubtedly holds, his essays are emi- 
nently suggestive —the essays appended to 
and intermixed with his commentaries, and 
that it needs delicate handling to eliminate 
what is true and useful from the error with 
which it is associated. Anyhow he deals with 
questions openly and boldly, which men wiser 
or less honest have ignored, consciously ig- 
nored before. And I pray God some one may 
be found to show wisely and temperately to 
the intellectual portion of the community the 
true way to solve these difficulties and answer 
these questions. Simple denunciation, or the 
reassertion of our own side of the question, or 
the assigning our meaning and ideas to his 
words, will not do it. — Vol. i. p. 542.* 


But he was as fearless as he was con- 
siderate: and that he was no slave to 
merely popular modes of statement, may 
be shown by a very interesting passage 
on the atonement; one written, too, 
within that last period of his life, during 
which he seems to have attained to a yet 
clearer insight into the world he was so 
soon to enter. It is dated July 31, 
1871:— 


There is no doubt that Matthew Arnold 
says much that is true of the narrowness, 
bigotry, and jealous unchristian temper of 
Puritanism ; and I suppose no one doubts that 
they do misrepresent the true doctrine of 
Christianity, both by their exclusive devotion 
to one side only of the teaching of the Bible, 
and by their misconception of their own 
favourite portions of Scripture. The doctrine 
of the atonement was never in ancient times, 
I believe, drawn out in the form in which 
Luther, Calvin, Wesley, and others have 
lately stated it. 

The fact of the atonement through the 
death of Christ was always clearly stated ; the 
manner, the “wy,” the “ow” man’s re- 
demption and reconciliation to God is thus 
brought about, was not taught, if at all, after 
the Protestant fashion. 

Oxenham’s “ History of the Catholic Doc- 
trine of the Atonement” is a fairly-written 
statement of what was formerly held and 
taught. Such words as “substitution,” “ sat- 
isfaction,” with all the ideas introduced into 
the subject from the use of illustrations, e.g, 
of criminals acquitted, debts discharged, have 
perplexed, perhaps, rather than explained, 
what must be beyond explanation. 

The ultra-Calvinistic view becomes in the 
mind and language of the hot-headed ignorant 
fanatic a denial of God’s Unity. “The mer- 
ciful Son appeasing the wrath of the angry 
Father,” is language which implies two wills, 
two counsels inthe Divine Mind (compare 
with this John iii. 16). — Vol. ii. pp. 535-6. 


* Compare vok: ii. p. 297. 
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The opinions and feelings of such a 
man with reference to the particular con- 
tentions at home, of which the din is 
ever in our ears, cannot but be full of 
interest. His gentle voice, which never 
sounded in the tones of wrath or bitter- 
ness, cannot but soothe and soften us 
when whispering from his grave. Un- 
fortunately, with the methods of partial 
investigation and extravagant interpreta- 
tion which are in vogue, it would not be 
impossible to convict Bishop Patteson, 
from isolated passages, either of Ritu- 
alism or its direct reverse. One of the 
commonest of all vulgar errors is to mis- 
take warmth of heart and feeling, and that 
directness of impression which is allied 
with sincerity of character, for violence 
of opinion. All that Bishop Patteson 
loved, he loved fervently. And he loved 
the old cathedral service (ii. 200). He 
loved church-ornamentation, such as he 
could practise it. 


Our chapel is beautifully decorated. A 
star at the east end, over the word Emmanuel, 
all in golden everlasting flame, with lilies and 
oleanders ; in front, of young Norfolk Island 
pines and evergreens. — Vol. ii. p. 436 (com- 
pare pp. 200, 291, 345). 

It is to be borne in mind that the 
structural baldness of the rude edifices, 
in which he had to officiate, rather ur- 
gently demanded the use of embellish- 
ment to establish that severance of char- 
acter which most would admit to be 
requisite in a religious edifice. His 
aspirations, however, went farther than 
his practice. 


Sometimes I have a vision—but I must 
livétwenty years to see more than a vision — 
of a small but exceedingly beautiful Gothic 
chapel, rich inside with marbles and stained 
glass and carved stalls and encaustic tiles and 
brass screen work. I have a feeling that a 
certain use of really good ornaments may be 
desirable, and being on a very small scale, it 
might be possible to make a very perfect 
thing some day. There is no notion of my in- 
dulging such a thought. It may come some 
day, and most probably long after I am dead 
and gone. It would be very foolish to spend 
money upon more necessary things than a 
beautiful chapel at present, when in fact I 
barely pay my way at all. And yet a really 
noble church is a wonderful instrument of 
education, if we think only of the lower way of 
regarding it. — Vol. ii. p. 79. 


But besides his having, as is plain, a 
very true and strong esthetic faculty, 
Bishop Patteson was a man whose in- 
tensely devotional spirit entitled him, so 
to speak, to desire beauties both of edi- 
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fice and ritual, which to common men 
might be dead forms, but which for him 
would only be well-proportioned append- 
ages and real aids. “I see and love the 
beauty of the outward form, when it is 
known and felt to be no more than the 
shrine of the inward spiritual powers ” 
(ii. 373). At the same time it is undenia- 
ble, that of what is known in England 
by the name of Ritualism he distinctly 
disapproved. In 1866, he writes to a 
sister as follows : — 


It isall wrong, Fan. Functions don’t pro- 
mote the catholic spirit of the Church, nor 
aid the Eastern and Western Churches to 
regard us as catholic. Oh! how we need to 
pray for the spirit of wisdom, and understand- 
ing, and counsel, and knowledge! And even 
if these things are right, why must men be so 
impatient? Fifty years hence it may be that 
to resist some such movement might be evi- 
dently “to fight against God.” But that a 
vestment, or incense, or genuflections, albeit 
once in use, are of the essence of Christianity, 
no one ventures to Say. ... 

There is asymbolism about the vestments, 
I admit, possibly of some value to about one 
in every thousand of our Church people, but 
not in such vestments as men now are using, 
which, to 999 in every Ioo0, symbolize only 
Rome. The next is medizvalism : and if the 
Church of England accepts medizval rather 
than primitive usage, I, for one, don’t know 
how she is to answer the Romanists. — Vol. ii. 
p. 214.* 


Neither indeed, in the high matter of 
Eucharistic doctrine, did he completely 
accompany the man for whom, of all liv- 
ing men, he seems to have had the deep- 
est and most affectionate reverence. We 
do not wish to enter into the theological 
details of this lofty subject. As far as 
we are able to understand and harmonize 
the numerous references to it, he appears 
to have detected a decided tendency to 
materialism in the idea of a localized 
presence (ii. 409), and thinks he finds in 
Mr. Keble’s “ Eucharistical Adoration,” 
a foreign rather than an English tone 
(ii. 472.) He hesitates, even at the idea 
and phrase of the “continuation” of the 
sacrifice of the Cross: while, on the 
other hand, he regrets that the “ sacrifi- 
cial aspect of the rite has fora length of 
time been almost wholly lost sight of” 
(ii. 430). He speaks favourably of the 
teaching of Dr. Waterland. But what is 
most touching to observe is the strife in 
his mind between the desire, on the one 
hand, to walk in the tradition of his 
fathers, and maintain a healthy tone to- 


* Compare pp. 234, 244, 298. 
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gether with the balanced order of the 
truth ; and, on the other hand, his con- 
stantly recurring reluctance to believe 
that such a man as John Keble could be 
wrong (ii. 265, 299), and the strong action 
of his habitual self-mistrust. 

To the position of the Colonial Church 
in its independence of the State, and its 
dependence on voluntary alms, he had 
thoroughly wedded and fitted himself, 
and this not as matter of necessity, but 
apparently with full contentment of heart 
and understanding. He saw in its actual 
play the machinery of Church govern- 
ment, such as it had been organized by 
Bishop Selwyn: he nowhere charges it 
with insufficiency or inconvenience. In- 
deed he looks with what may be described 
as a generous compassion upon the diffi- 
culties of the Church in England. “I 
can well see how we in New Zealand 
should deal with such difficulties, as are 
presented by Ritualism, ¢.g. ; but in Eng- 
land the Church seems powerless” (ii. 
233). He speaks with as much severity 
as his kindly nature would allow of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
under the guidance of Lord Westbury. 
“We have no desire to send appeals to 
Lord Westbury and Co.” “We accept 
the Supremacy, as Wesleyans, Baptists, 
&c., accept it. I don’t see in what other 
sense we can accept it” (ii. 235). Ex- 
cesses in the Church at home he thinks 
are due to the want of a government, 
which in the Colonies they have. The 
Privy Council, in his opinion, exercises 
no moral influence. But with diocesan 
synods, including lay and clerical repre- 
sentatives in equal numbers, he thinks a 
mere fraction would be found to vote in 
the sense of Ritualism (ii. 245), so that 
free self-government would heal the sore.* 
The experience of the Colonial Churches 
may, he thinks, be supplying precedents 
for the authorities at home in the great 
change that must come (ii. 236). 

Thus strong in faith and love, happy 
in a balanced mind, and armed at all 
points against evil, did this manly and 


* It is certainly remarkable, and is very little to our 
credit, that while Parliament and the country have 
been so much excited during the present year on the 
subject of clergy discipline, and we are told that this 
excitement has been but a sample and foretaste of what 
is to follow in future years, the Anglican Church in 
New Brunswick, under the excellent Bishop Medley, 
has been able quietly and with general satisfaction to 
adjust a mateel for trying all complaints and causes 
against clergymen; and has even added provisions 
for repelling from the holy communion lay-people of 
notoriously evil life. See the very interesting ‘ Jour- 
nal of the Third Session of the Diocesan Synod of 
Fredericton.”” Fredericton, New Brunswick, 1873. 





truly English bishop exercise his mind 
continually on the problems of the day 
during those hours which were not ap- 
propriated to some of the multifarious 
duties of his own sphere; and prove 
himself to be “the man of God, thor- 
oughly furnished unto all good works.” 

Even on common affairs he would ap- 
pear to have been a shrewd and gifted 
observer. In January, 1867, when noth- 
ing had occurred to give token of any 
great coming change, he boldly prophe- 
sies “Ireland,” ze. the Irish Church, 
* will soon be disestablished ” (2dzd.). So, 
speaking of France. “The empire 
seems almost systematically to have com- 
pleted the demoralization of the people” 
(ii. 498). And of all important events re- 
ported to him from home, however mor- 
ally remote from his own sphere of action, 
he never fails to take a truly human and 
sympathetic notice. 

Again, but shortly after the agonizing 
distress of the Santa Cruz massacre, he 
learns from a sister that she is going to 
Germany, and is at once touched in his 
domestic sympathies. “So, old Fan, you 
are again in Germany, at Aix, at Dres- 
den. Oh, how I should like to be with 
you there ” (ii. 113). 

We shall now pass to the last division 
of the work, and the last period of the 
bishop’s life. It is marked, as regards 
himself, by severe pain and protracted 
uneasiness, with depression of vital force ; 
and it is lightened up by previsions of 
some coming crisis, and by glimpses into 
the future that awaited him beyond the 
grave. It also presents to us in a marked 
manner the reai growth of his missionary 
work, the increasing ripeness of his coad- 
jutors, the larger numbers and greater 
vitality of scholars and of converts. But 
along with this is now opened to us more 
fully another and a hideous picture, on the 
features of which it is no less necessary 
than it is painful for us to dwell. 

Scarcely had the West-African slave- 
trade been suppressed, and the death- 
knell of slavery itself sounded in America 
and the West Indies (it having there now 
no legal existence except in Cuba), when 
afresh call was made upon the philan- 
thropic energies of Great Britain, in 
order to deal with a like evil on the coast 
of Eastern Africa. That call has not 
been unheeded ; and both diplomacy and 
force have been employed with some 
success in the prosecution of the work of 
repression. In this instance the empire 
of the queen has provided many or most 
of the guilty carriers ; but the demand at 
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least, which has called forth the supply, 
has not been British. 

The last few years have developed a 
new mischief, to which we are more 
nearly related. The climate of the young 
colony of Queensland has created a de- 
mand for coloured labour in order to 
develop the great capacities of that re- 
gion for raising tropical or sémi-tropical 
productions. And the reckless cupidity, 
or dashing enterprise, or both, of our 
countrymen, has poured British settlers, 
now some thousands in number, into the 
Fiji Islands; not less than seventy of 
which (out of a total number which has 
been stated at two hundred), are inhabited 
by a race who were, until 4 few years 
ago, reputed to be fiercely cannibal, but 
of whom a very large number have been 
brought within the pale of a Christian 
profession by the efforts of Wesleyan 
missionaries. But here also, with a view 
to the production of sugar and coffee, a 
desire for coloured labour has arisen far 
beyond what the islands can supply. 
And this circumstance opens to us the 
darkest part of the whole prospect. In 
Queensland, the Colonial Government 
(ii. 425) has made local laws for the pur- 
pose of checking that portion of the 
grievous evils engendered by the labour 
traffic, which have their seat within the 
colony. In Fiji we much fear the pre- 
vailing tone is lower, the settlers of an 
inferior stamp: there is no Government 
which can be held really responsible ; 
and what is worst perhaps of all, the 
nature of the territory, the abundance of 
secluded sites (ii. 445), and of waters dif- 
ficult or impossible of access to queen’s 
ships, will probably offer insurmountable 
obstacles to the enforcement of stringent 
regulations with respect to the admission 
of imported labour. It may be recol- 
lected, that in the single island of Mau- 
ritius, the introduction of slaves was 
practised for years and years after the 
legal abolition of the slave-trade; as was 
virtually admitted by Mr. Irvine, the rep- 
resentative of the Mauritian planters at a 
later date, in his place in Parliament. 

To make provision for good govern- 
ment, and for the purposes of philan- 
thropy,in the Fiji Islands, it has been 
seriously proposed by Mr. Macarthur, 
M.P., a fervid Wesleyan, that the British 
people shall, from the other extremity of 
the globe, underttke their government 
and police; and the Alministration are 
engaged, with no light responsibility, in 
considering whether there are conditions 
on which this can be done. In the time 
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of the late ministry, the Australian colo- 
nies recommended the measure, but whea 
it was pointed out that this was rather a 
duty for them, under the circumstances, 
to undertake, that they had greatly su- 
perior facilities for its performance, and 
that the full countenance and moral sup- 
port of the Home Government would be 
afforded them, the suggestion was rather 
warmly repudiated ; so the political prob- 
lem remains, awaiting its solution. 

And a very arduous problem it is. But 
its difficulties are light as air, compared 
with those which this mischievous traffic 
is, we fear, certain to create bevond the 
borders both of Queensland and of the 
Fiji Islands. From this point of view, 
indeed, the case is not merely serious 
but, possibly or even probably, hopeless. 
And its constantly disturbing features 
clouded the last years of Bishop Patte- 
son, and extinguished the bright light of 
his presence among the Melanesian 
Islands. 

Should the islands become part of the 
British empire, settlers will multiply, 
new capital will be invested, and more 
labourers will be required. The labour 
traffic will be extended; the police of 
those seas will also be enlarged, at great 
cost to the people of this country; but it 
will be for the regulation, not the extinc- 
tion, of the enlarged traffic, and of that 
enlargement no improved police can pos- 
sibly neutralize the mischief. 

From the tragical connection of this 
subject with Bishop Patteson, it comes 
about that the concluding portion of Miss 
Yonge’s work is largely occupied with 
the painful topic, and it is also the sub- 
ject of two able papers in the appendix 
by the bishop’s valued friend and able 
coadjutor, Mr. Codrington. We proceed 
to collect from the work before us a gen- 
eral statement of the case. 

A traffic of this kind does not begin in 
an abstract love of violence and cruelty, 
but in designs of gain, prosecuted under 
circumstances which present incessant 
and strong temptation, with feeble and 
rare restraint. Thus, full of lubricity 
at the best, it is certain to deviate and 
degenerate into the most fearful mis- 
chiefs; and the very efforts of police 
made for its regulation, and requiring 
rough and summary methods, often tend 
at once to drive the trade into the worst 
and most reckless hands. The bishop, 
whose practical turn is as remarkable as 
the elevation of his ideas on every sub- 
ject, proposed that only licensed vessels, 





with proper agents on board, should be 
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allowed to convey labourers at all, and 


that every vessel not so licensed and turn; even a 
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Probably no ant number will thus re- 
ew, however, will be so 


provided should at once be confiscated |many centres of mischief. What, then, 


(ii. 439, e¢ alibi). Why no such meas-!is the other alternative 


ure has been adopted we are unable to 
say. 
a the matter stands, we are first en- 
countered by the fact that the Melane- 
sian islander does not live in an organ- 
ized political society, but in what is 
termed the savage life. He is thus de- 
prived of the natural protection which 
anything like a government would afford 
him in making an agreement which is to 
narrow his liberty, and pledge his labour. 
Then it is admitted that no labourer 
should go except under contract; but 
can the term contract be other than an 
impenetrable mystery to such a man, in- 
vited to leave his country and enter into 
what is for him an unknown existence in 
an unknown land, and to bind himself 
during a term of years, when his thoughts 
have scarcely gone beyond the passing 
day? There are no interpreters, that is, 
no persons comprehending the two lan- 
guages, from which and into which they 
interpret. No European who has studied 
the languages of the islands is ever em- 
ployed in the trade (ii. 443). The native 
interpreters are “invariably untrust- 
worthy,” “ready with any lying story to 
induce natives to leave their homes.” 
The vast majority know neither where 
they are going, nor among whom, nor for 
what (ii. 438). The very best that can 
happen is that they should go willingly, 
and return at the end of their term. But 
what then? What experience have they 
had in the interval? Hear Mr. Codring- 


ton (ii. 596) : — 


These Melanesian labourers have in very 
many cases been taken away from direct mis- 
sionary teaching; are still heathen, because 
carried into a Christian land! Very many 
others would now be approached by the gos- 
pel, which is ready to spread among their 
former homes, but does not reach them, be- 
cause they are living among a Christian 
people. 


And we see the consequences, de- 
scribed by the bishop ; — 


Any of these natives that may be taken back 
to his island will be sure to do harm. Under 
such circumstances, the South Sea islander 
acquires all the low vulgar vices of the worst 
class of white men, and becomes of course 
demoralized, and the source of demoralization 
to his people. Any respectable traveller 
among ignorant or wild races will tell you the 
same thing. — Vol. ii. p. 501. 
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The depopula- 
tion of the islands. In this instance, very 
large drafts are made, from a very large 
field of demand, upon an extremely nar- 
row field of supply. Mr. Codrington 
points out (ii. 600) that the population is 
(there appear to be some rare exceptions) 
already insufficient to keep up the cultiva- 
tion; that from the withdrawal of the 
able-bodied, follows the contraction of 
the area, and then, through an insuffi- 
cient supply of food, the death of the 
aged, the weak and the children. “ From 
this cause, as your Excellency has been 
informed, large tracts in Melanesia have 
already returned to the primitive wilder- 
ness.” 

All this is apart from the outrages and 
abuses by which this traffic and the 
names of England and of Christendom 
have been and are disgraced. Where 
the limited number of those really will- 
ing to go is exhausted, others must be 
had. When, in some of the islands, the 
people gradually come to an inkling of 
what they are about, and begin to raise 
their terms, the ship-masters go “ further 
north ” (ii. 599). Now comes the turn of 
fraud and force. The natives are in- 
veigled on board to look at axes or to- 
bacco; the hatches are then fastened 
down upon them: or they are told, with 
an incredible baseness, by these wretches 
and pests of their kind, in quest of their 
loathsome gains, that the bishop, unable 
to come himself, has sent them to bring 
natives to him. 


His ship had been wrecked, he had broken 
his leg, he had gone to: England, and sent 
them to fetch natives to him. — Vol. ii. p. 368. 

In the Banks Islands, in. every case, they 
took people away under false pretences, as- 
serting that the bishop is ill and can’t come, 
he has sent us to bring you to-him. — Vol. 1i. 
p- 380. 

Sometimes even a figure was. placed on 
deck, dressed in a black coat, with a book in 
his hand, according to the sailor’s.notion of a 
missionary, to induce the natives to come on 
deck; and then they were clapped under 
hatches and carried off. — Vol. ii. p. 426. 


The next step to this base decoying 
was violence outright and ad initio : — 


But decoying without violence began to fail; 
the natives were becoming too cautious, so the 
canoes were upset, and the men picked up 
while struggling in the water. If they tried 
to resist, they were shot at, and all endeayours 
at a rescue were met with the use of firearms, 
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They were thus swept off in such numbers, 
that small islands lost almost all thcir able- 


bodied inhabitants, and were in danger of | 


famine for want of their workers. Also, the 
Fiji planters, thinking to make the men hap- 
pier by bringing their wives, desired that this 
might be done, but it was not easy to make 
out the married couples, nor did the crews 
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: And the conclusion drawn is: 


But we must try to effect more frequent 
landings. — Vol. i. p. 524. 


Again, about the same time : — 


Humanly speaking, there are not many 
places that as yet I am able to visit, where I 


trouble themselves to do so, but took any | realize the fact of any danger being run. 


woman they could lay hands on. Husbands 


Yet it may happen that some poor fellow, 


pursued to save the wives, and were shot down, ; Who has a good cause to think ill of white 


and a deadly spirit of hatred and terror against 
all that was white was aroused. — Vol. ii. p. 


a> 
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A ship of this description is known 
among the islanders as a “snatch- 
snatch,” or “thief-ship” (ii. 517). But, 
strange to say, the tortoise-shell trade 
appears to be blackened with a yet 
deeper guilt, as it is believed (ii. 427) 
that some of the traders carry their cus- 
tomers in pursuit of enemies, whose 
skulls are a common trophy in the more 
savage islands. 

We cannot wonder that in such a state 
of things the service of the missionary 
bishop should be a service of danger ; 
but what we much fear is that, in the 
final issue, gain will be too much both 
for humanity and for the British navy. 
and that, under its fearful power to de- 
populate and demoralize, the race itself 
will pass away, and the tradition of 
Bishop Patteson will soon belong to a 
past having no link with the present. 
Apart, however, from this mournful 
speculation, let us trace the actual effects 
as they appear in the volumes before us. 

The death of Mr. Williams at Erro- 
m2ingo was, according to the account in 
this work (i. 328), due to his having una- 
wares interfered with a solemnity which 
the natives were celebrating upon the 
beach. But it appears that, from the 
first, Bishop Selwyn, a spirit no less 
heroic than his successor whom he chose 
and trained, found it necessary, in and 
before going ashore, to watch the signs of 
the prevailing temper of the natives as he 
passed in circuit from island to island. 
The regular practice of both seems to 
have been, in all doubtful cases, to land, 
or rather, in most cases, to take the 
water for the shore alone. As early as 
in 1861, we have this record : — 


As we left the little pool where I had 
jumped ashore, leaving, for prudence sake, the 
rest behind me in the boat, one man raised his 
bow and drew it, then unbent it, then bent it 
again; but apparently others were dissuading 
him from letting fly the arrow. The boat was 
not ten yards off ; I don’t know why he did so. 








‘men, or some mischievous badly-disposed 


man, may let fly a random arrow or a spear 
some day. 

If so, you will not so very much wonder, 
nor be so very greatly grieved. Every clergy- 
man runs at least as great a risk among the 
small-pox and fevers of town parishes. Think 
of Uncle James in the cholera at Thorverton, 
—Vol. i. p. 526. 


It was thoroughly characteristic of his 
chivalrous and unselfish character thus 
to minimize the perils of his own sphere, 
to put in the foreground the palliation of 
any act of violence, and to magnify, for 
the sake of self-depreciation, the risks 
which the faithful pastor sometimes en- 
counters at home. Nothing else could 
account for a comparison so ill fitted to 
the facts. Out of the eight or nine men 
other than Melanesians, who appear to 
have been engaged in the work of his 
itinerant apostolate, two, Young and 
Nobbs, fell victims (and the bishop had 
the narrowest possible escape) in 1864 on 
the fatal island of Santa Cruz; and the 
bishop himself, with Joseph Atkin, in 
1871, raised the number to four. But in 
truth, excellent as he seems to have been 
in his powers of business and organization 
for any ordinary purpose, he was in his 
island work driven on by an intensity of 
love to his Saviour, and to those for 
whom his Saviour died. such as left him 
little power to take into his reckoning 
anything that stood outside the one ab- 
sorbing issue. On one occasion, when a 
large number of natives were assembled, 
and the bishop, as usual, went ashore 
alone and conversed with them, Mr. 
Tilly, R.N., who had charge of the ves- 
sel (and who has given us an account of 
the bishop, which will be read with deep 
interest), watched his countenance care- 
fully in the boat, and saw it charged only 
with an intense expression of yearning 
love. 


After awhile we took him into the boat 
again, and lay off the beach a few yards to be 
clear of the throng, and be able to get at the 
things he wanted to give them, they coming 
about the boat in canoes ; and this is the fact 
I wished to notice, viz., the look on his face 
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while the intercourse with them lasted. I was! 


so struck with it, quite involuntarily, for I had 
no idea of watching for anything of the sort ; 
but it was one of such extreme gentleness and 
of yearning towards them. — Vol. ii. p. 65. 


But it is time for us to accompany this 
devoted man through the stages of the 
closing period. 
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He mended very slowly; but he de- 
termined to sail. The anxieties of the 
wretched labour-traffic weighed heavily 
upon him at this time. He went to Nor- 
folk Island, and from thence to Mel- 
anesia. In September he approaches 
Santa Cruz, where the horizon still was 
charged with doom. No door had yet 


While he had been ever trying to make | been opened there; but he hopes the 


little of his labours, and much of his | 
scanty comforts, it is evident that unre- | 
mitted exertion was carrying him through | 
all the best years of his prime with great 
rapidity into an early old age. The in-}| 
cipient signs are found in playful allu- | 
sions to the first grey hairs. But early in ' 
1870 he was struck down by a severe and | 
dangerous attack of internal inflamma-| 
tion. “There was a time when I felt 
drawing near the dark valley” (ii. 430) ; | 
and his thoughts ran upon the dearest of 
those who had already passed it. With 
darkened countenance, and frame prema- | 
turely bowed, he went to Auckland for 
advice; and seemed, says Lady Mar- | 
tin, quite a wreck, while he was striv- 
ing cheerfully to describe his improve- 
mentonthe voyage. The personal record | 
of his thoughts during his illness (ii. 432) 
becomes even too solemn for quotation | 
here. His ailment was declared to be! 
chronic, not necessarily fatal, but one | 
that, without careful treatment, might at 
any moment bring ona crisis. He began 
to be aware that there must be a change | 
in the amount and character of his| 
work ; — 


| 


I think I shall have to forego some of the 
more risky and adventurous part of the work 
in the islands. This is allright. It is a sign 
that the time is come for me to delegate it to 
others. I don’t mean that I shall not take 
the voyages and stop about on the islands 
(D.V.) as before. But I must do it all more | 
carefully, and avoid much that of old I never ' 


thought about. (May 9, 1870.) — Vol. ii. < 
433- 


At this period Lady Martin describes | 
him — 

His face, always beautiful from the un- | 
worldly purity of its expression, was really as 
the face of an angel while he spoke of these 
things, and of the love and kindness he had 
received. He seemed to have been standing 
on the very brink of the river, and it was yet | 
doubtful whether he was to abide with us. | 
Now, looking back, we can see how mercifully 
God was dealing with His servant. A time 
of quiet and of preparation for death given to | 
him apart {om the hurry of his daily life, then 
a few months of active service, and then the 
crown. — Vol. ii. p. 434- | 


| 


time will come. He completed his cir- 
cuit in October, and, arriving at Norfclk 
Island, resumed the old mapping of his 
day for teaching, study, and devotion, 
never forgetting correspondence in its 
turn ; but with a lower level of spirits and 
of energy, and in the language of his 
loved and loving biographer, with “al- 
ready the shadow, as it were, of death 
upon him.” But 


From before 5 A.M. till soon after 9 P.M., 
when I go off to bed quite tired, I am very 
seldom alone. 

I may do a good deal of work yet, rather in 
a quieter way than of old; but then I need not 

ave any more adventures, except at one or 
two places perhaps, like Santa Cruz. — Vol. ii. 


His mind continues, however, to act 
with unabated interest upon all the por- 
tions of his work; and also upon He- 
brew philologically viewed, upon the 
events of the year at Rome and on the 
French frontier, upon theology. But he 
confesses, as usual, his faults. 


I think that I read too exclusively one class 
of books. I am not drawn out of this partic- 
ular kind of reading, which is alone reall 
pleasant and delightful to me, by meeting wit 
persons who discuss other matters. I make 
dutiful efforts to read a bit of history or po- 
etry, but itwon’t do. My relaxation is in read- 
ing some old favourite—Jackson, Hooker, 
Jeremy Taylor, &c.— Vol. ii. p. 475. 


An ordination approaches. That the 
whole Melanesian party may be present, 
the enfeebled man walks three miles up 
to the larger chapel at the so-called town, 
for a three hours’ service. As he writes 
to his sister before setting out, he de- 
scribes the heart-searching which such 
an occasion brings and deplores the self- 
ishness (!) “ of many long years.” 

On April 27, 1871, he set out for the 
closing voyage. At Mota, the mission- 
ary headquarters, he recognized a great 
progress. Christianity had so far become 
a power and habit of life, that he felt 
warranted, notwithstanding all his strict- 
ness about the administration of baptism, 
in giving that sacrament to the young 
children. He contemplates a visit, or 
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more than a visit, to Fiji. Ona Sunday 
evening, a former scholar, who seemed in 
the interval to have forgotten all, comes 
to him in the dark like Nicodemus, and 
says: 


“T have for days been watching for a chance 
of speaking to you alone! Always so many 
people about you. My heart is so full, so hot 
every word goes into it, deep, deep. The old 
life seems a dream. Everything seems to be 
new. When a month ago I followed you out 
of the Sala Goro, you said that if I wanted to 
know the meaning and power of this teaching, 
I must pray! And I tried to pray, and it 
becomes easier as every day I pray as I go 
about, and in the morning and evening ; and 
I don’t know how to pray as I ought, but my 
heart is light, and I know it’s all true, and my 
mind is made up, and I have been wanting to 
tell you, and so is Sogoivnowut, and we four 
talk together, and all want to be baptized.” — 
Vol. ii. pp. 523-4. 


In July he leaves this island, where so 
deep a root had been struck, after bap- 
tizing 289 persons, and goes among the is- 
lands. His experience is generally pleas- 
ant; but it is chequered by rumours of 
crime, and of retaliation for crime, in 
connection with the labour-traffic. Re- 
turning to Mota, he records a concourse 
of people flocking to be taught. “I 
sleep ona table: people under and around 
it” (ii. 533, 541). Such was the nightly 
preparation of the invalid for his Tong, 
laborious, uncomplaining days. Here, 
on the 6th of August, we have sev- 
eral most thoughtful pages on difficulties 
of theology. ‘“ How thankful I am that I 
am far away from the noise and worry of 
this sceptical yet earnest age” (ii. 542). 
Sailing on the 2oth, he sends to Bishop 
Abraham (ii. 546) a most interesting 
summary of the state of things at Mota. 
The bishops, his brethren in New Zeal- 
and, jointly urged him to go to England, 
but he declined. The labour-traffic still 
casts a dark shadow across his path. 
“| hear that a vessel has gone to Santa 
Cruz, and I must be very cautious there, 
for there has been some disturbance al- 
most to a certainty ” (ii. 557). 

And now, on September 16th, he finds 
himself off the Santa-Cruz group. 


I pray God that if zt de His will, and if it be 
the appointed time, He may enable us in His 
own way to begin some little work among these 
very wild but vigorous energetic islanders. I 
am fully alive to the probability that some out- 
rage has been committed here by one or more 
vessels. The master of the vessel that Atkin 
saw did not deny his intention of taking away 
from these, or from any other island, any men 
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or boys he could induce to come on board. I 
am quite aware that we may be exposed to 
considerable risk on this account. I trust that 
all may be well ; that if it be His will that any 
trouble should come upon us, dear Joseph 
Atkin, his father and mother’s only son, may 
be spared. But I don’t think there is very 
much cause for fear; first, because at these 
small reef islands they know me pretty well, 
though they don’t understand as yet our ob- 
ject in coming to them, and they may very 
easily connect us white people with the other 
white people who have been ill-using them; 
second, last year I was on shore at Nukapu 
and Piteni for some time, and I can talk some- 
what with the people ; third, I think that if 
any violence has been used to the natives of 
the north face of the large island, Santa Cruz, 
I shall hear of it from these inhabitants of the 
small islets to the north, Nukapu and Piteni, 
and so be forewarned. — Vol. ii. p. 560. 


Accordingly, to Nukapu he went. Four 
canoes were seen, hovering about the 
coral reef which surrounded the island. 
The vessel had to feel her way ; so, lest 
the men in the canoes should be per- 
plexed, he ordered the boat to be lowered, 
and when asked to go into one of the 
native boats, as this was always found a 
good mode of disarming suspicion,* he 
did it, and was carried off towards the 
shore. The boat from the schooner 
could not get over the reef. The bishop 
was seen to land on the beach, and was 
seen no more alive. But after a while, 
the islanders in the canoes began to dis- 
charge arrows at the crew of the boat, 
and Mr. Atkin was struck, with two 
others. The arrow-head of human bone 
was extracted from him, and, the tide 
now rising, in spite of suffering and weak- 
ness, he crossed the reef to seek the 
bishop. A canoe drifted towards them: 
the body of a man was seen as if crouch- 
ing in it. 

As they came up with it, and lifted the 
bundle wrapped in matting into the boat, a 
shout or yell arose from the shore. Waté 
-_ four canoes put off in pursuit ; but the 
others think their only object was to secure 
the now empty canoe as it drifted away. The 
boat came alongside, and two words past, 
“The body!” Then it was lifted up, and 
laid across the skylight, rolled in the native 
mat, which was secured at the head and feet. 
The placid smile was still on the face ; there 
was a palm-leaf fastened over the breast, and 
when the mat was opened there were five 
wounds, no more, 

The wounds were, one evidently given with 
a club, which had shattered the right side of 
the skull at the back, and probably was the 


* See vol. ii. p. 78. 
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first, and had destroyed life instantly, and 
almost painlessly; another stroke of some 
sharp weapon had cloven the top of the head ; 
the body was also pierced in one place ; and 
there were two arrow wounds in the legs, but 
apparently not shot at the living man, but 
stuck in after his fall, and after he had been 
stripped, for the clothing was gone, all but 
the boots and socks. In the front of the 
cocoa-nut palm, there were five knots made in 
the long leaflets. All this is an almost cer- 
tain indication that his death was the ven- 
eance for five of the natives. “Blood for 
lood” is a sacred law, almost of nature, 
wherever Christianity has not prevailed, and a 
whole tribe is held responsible for the crime 
of one. Five men in Fiji are known to have 
been stolen from Nukapu ; and probably their 
families believed them to have been killed, 
and believed themselves to be performing a 
sacred duty when they dipped their weapons 
in the blood of the bishop, whom they did 
not know well enough to understand that he 
was their protector. Nay, it is likely that 
there had been some such discussion as had 
saved him before at Mai from suffering for 
Peteré’s death; and, indeed, one party seem 
to have wished to keep him from landing, and 
to have thus solemnly and reverently treated 
his body. 

Even when the tidings came in the brief 
uncircumstantial telegram, there were none of 
those who loved and revered him who did not 
feel that such was the death he always looked 
for, and that he had willingly given his life. 
There was peace in the thought, even while 
hearts trembled with dread of hearing of ac- 
companying horrors; and when the full story 
arrived, showing how far more painless his 
death had been than had he lived on to suffer 
from his broken health, and how wonderfull 
the unconscious heathen had marked him wit 
emblems so sacred in our eyes, there was 
thankfulness and joy even to the bereaved at 
home. 

The sweet calm smile preached peace to the 
mourners who had lost his guiding spirit, but 
they could not look on it long. The next 
morning, St. Matthew’s day, the body of 
John Coleridge Patteson was committed to 
the waters of the Pacific, his “son after the 
faith,” Joseph Atkin, reading the burial ser- 
vice. — Vol. ii. pp. 569-71. 

We have not space to dwell on the 
slaughter of Stephen Taroaniara, a native 
companion of the bishop, faithful like 
him unto death; but we must devote a 
few lines to following the fate of Mr. 
Atkin, his well-beloved son in the minis- 
try, and alas! the only son of his own 
mourning parents. He read the funeral 
office over the bishop. On the 24th he 
celebrated the holy communion. Dur- 
ing the celebration, his tongue faltered 
over some of the words. He at once 
recognized the sign of doom. He met it 
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on the morning of the 29th, with a mind 
contented in death, as it had been gallant, 
wise, and good in life, but with a body 
racked and stiffened by the horrors of 
tetanus. 

The tearful history of so much noble- 
ness now draws toits close; and we have 
to bid farewell to a life which was one of 
the few lives, in our time, touching the 
ideal. We will cite the touching words 
of a native convert, which the biographer 
has chosen to mark the conclusion of her 
work, 


As he taught, he confirmed his word with 
his good life among us, as we all know; and 
also that he perfectly well helped any one who 
might be a about anything, and spoke 
comfort to him about it ; and about his char- 
acter and conduct, they are consistent with the 
law of God. He gave the evidence of it in 
his practice, for he did nothing carelessly, lest 
he should make any one stumble and turn from 
the good way; and again he did nothing to 
gain anything for himself alone, but he sought 
what he might keep others with, and then he 
worked with it : and the reason was his pitiful- 
ness and his love. And again, he did not 
despise any one, nor reject any one with scorn, 
whether it were a white or a black person he 
thought them all as one, and he loved them all 
alike. — Vol. ii. p. 579. 


We are fully conscious that no sum- 
mary can do justice to the character and 
career of Bishop Patteson, as they are 
exhibited in a work like this. But we trust 
that enough of its contents have been 
given to set forth an outline of the man, 
and to prompt our readers to learn for 
themselves how it was filled in. We 
shall endeavour to sum up what he was 
in few words; sensible, nevertheless, 
that to those who have studied the pic- 
ture, they will convey no lights unexpect- 
ed or new, and that, to those who have 
not, they must savour of exaggeration. 
In him were singularly. combined the 
spirit of chivalry, the glorious ornament 
of a bygone time ; the spirit of charity, 
rare in every age ; and the spirit of rev- 
erence, which the favourite children of 
this generation appear to have combined 
to ban. It is hardly possible-to read the 
significant, but wa Fg record of his sac- 
rifices, his labours, his perils, and his 
cares, without being vividly reminded of 
St. Paul, the prince and model of all mis- 
sionary labourers ; without feeling that 
the Apostolic pattern is not even now 
without its imitators, and that the copy 
in this case well and truly, and not re- 
motely, recalls the original. Miss Yonge 
in touching words has observed that his 
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wounds, like those of One greater than 
he, were five, probably in revenge for five 
murdered natives: and who in the rec- 
ords of the Church has more nobly won 
his stigmata? With a commendable 
reserve, she refrains from calling his 
death a martyrdom; yet, though the 
manslayer may have only been commit- 
ting an act of revenge open to much pal- 
liation, it was in the strictest and most 
literal sense a death for Christ and for 
His gospel; suffered once, courted a 
hundred times by a man, who for years 
had borne his life in his hand, as he went 
upon his errand of true “sweetness and 
light,” of mercy and of peace. The three 
highest titles that can be given to man 
are those of martyr, hero, saint; and 
which of the three is there that in sub- 
stance it would be irrational to attach to 
the name of John Coleridge Patteson ? 
To the country which owned him he was 
an honour ; for the Church which formed 
him he was a token of high powers, and 
a pledge of noble destinies. Thankfully 
indeed might she commend him to his 
rest : — 


Vattene in pace, alma beata e bella.* 


* “Orlando Furioso,”’ xxix, 27. 

A wayside cross has been erected to the memory of 
the bishop, near Alfington, by Lord Coleridge, as we 
are informed, with the following beautiful inscrip- 


tion: — 
ux Memory of 
Joun Corermce Patreson, D.D., Missionary 
BisHop, 


Born in London, r April, 1827, 
Killed at Nukapu, near the Island of Santa Cruz, 
20 September, 1871, 

Together with two fellow-workers for our Lord, 
The Reverend JosepH ATKIN and STEPHEN 
TAROANIARA 
(In vengeance’ for wrongs suffered at the hands of 
Europeans), 

By savage men whom he loved, 

And for whose sake he gave up, 

Home and country, 

And friends dearer than his life. 





Lord Jesus 
Grant that we may live to Thee like him, 
And stand in our lot with him 
Before Thy Throne 
At the end of the days. — Amen. 





A kinsman desires 
Thuis to keep alive for aftertime 
The memory of a wise, a holy, 
And a humble man. 





FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD. 


CHAPTER L. 
(continued) 


Now Bathsheba did care a little to see 
the show, and had only withheld her feet 
from the ladder because she feared to go 
in alone. She had been hoping that Oak 
might appear, whose assistance in such 
cases was always accepted as an inalien- 
able right, but Oak was nowhere to be 
seen; and hence it was that she said, 
“Then if you will just look in first, to 
see if there’s room, I think I will go in 
for a minute or two.” 

And soashort time after this Bath- 
sheba appeared in the tent with Bold- 
wood at her elbow, who, taking her toa 
“ reserved” seat, again withdrew. 

This feature consisted of one raised 
bench ina very conspicuous part of the 
circle, covered with red cloth, and floored 
with a piece of carpet, and Bathsheba 
immediately found, to her confusion, that 
she was the single reserved individual in 
the tent, the rest of the crowded specta- 
tors one and all standing on their legs on 
the borders of the arena, where they got 
twice as good a view of the performance 
for half the money. Hence as many 
eyes were turned upon her, enthroned 
alone in this place of honour, against a 
scarlet background, as upon the ponies 
and clown who were engaged in prelim- 
inary exploits in the centre, Turpin not 
having yet appeared. Once there, Bath- 
sheba was forced to make the best of it 
and remain: she sat down, spreading her 
skirts with some dignity over the unoccu- 
pied space on each side of her, and giv- 
ing a new and feminine aspect to the 
pavilion. In a few minutes she noticed 
the fat red nape of Coggan’s neck among 
those standing just below her, and Jo- 
seph Poorgrass’s saintly profile a little 
further on. 

The interior was shadowy with a pecul- 
iar shade. The strange luminous semi- 
opacities of fine autumn afternoons and 
eves intensified into Rembrandt effects 
the few yellow sunbeams which came 
through holes and divisions in the can- 
vas, and spirted like jets of gold-dust 
across the dusky blue atmosphere of 
haze pervading the tent, until they 
alighted on inner surfaces of cloth oppo- 
site, and shone like little lamps sus- 
pended there. 

Troy, on peeping from his dressing- 
tent through a slit for a reconnoitre 
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before entering, saw his unconscious 
wife on high before him as described, 
sitting as queen of the tournament. He 
started back in utter confusion, for al- 
though his disguise effectually concealed 
his personality, he instantly felt that she 
would be sure to recognize his voice. 
He had several times during the day 
thought of the possibility of some 
Weatherbury person or other appearing 
and recognizing him; but he had taken 
the risk carelessly. If they see me, let 
them, he had said. But here was Bath- 
sheba in her own person ; and the reality 
of the scene was so much intenser than 
any of his prefigurings that he felt he 
had not half enough considered the point. 
She looked so charming and fair that his 
cool mood about Weatherbury people 
was Changed. He had not expected her 
to exercise this power over him in the 
twinkling of an eye. Should he go on, 
and care nothing? He could not bring 
himself to do that. Beyond a politic 
wish to remain unknown, there suddenly 
arose in him nowa sense of shame at 
the possibility that his attractive young 
wife, who already despised him, should 
despise him more by discovering him in 
so mean a condition after so long a time. 
He actually blushed at the thought, and 
was vexed beyond measure that his sen- 
timents of dislike towards Weatherbury 
should have led him to dally about the 
country in this way. But Troy was never 
more clever than when absolutely at his 
wit’s end. He hastily thrust aside the 
curtain dividing his own little dressing- 
space from that of the manager and pro- 
prietor, who now appeared as the individ- 
ual called Tom King as far down as his 
waist, and the aforesaid respectable 
manager thence to his toes. 

“ Here’s the d to pay!” said Troy. 

“ How's that?” 

“Why, there’s a good-for-nothing 
scamp in the tent I don’t want to see, 
who'll discover me and nab me as sure 
as Satan if 1 open my mouth. What’s 
to be done ?” 

‘““You must appear now, I think.” 

“7 can't.” 

‘“ But the play must proceed.” 

** Do you give out that Turpin has got 
a bad coid, and can’t speak his part, but 
that he’ll perform it just the same with- 
out speaking.” 

The proprietor shook his head. 

“ Anyhow, play or no play, I won't 
open my mouth,” said Troy, firmly. 

“Very well, then let me see. I tell 
you how we’ll manage,” said the other, 
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who perhaps felt it would be extremely 
awkward to offend his leading man just 
at this time. “I won’t tell them any- 
thing about your keeping silence ; go on 
with the piece and say nothing, doing 
what you can bya judicious wink now 
and then, and a few indomitable nods in 
the heroic places, you know. They'll 
never find out that the speeches are 
omitted.” 

This seemed feasible enough, for Tur- 
pin’s speeches were not many or long, 
the fascination of the piece lying entirely 
in the action; and accordingly the play 
began, and at the appointed time Blac 
Bess leapt into the grassy circle amid 
the plaudits of the spectators. At the 
turnpike scene, where Bess and Turpin 
are hotly pursued at midnight by the 
officers, and the half-awake gate-keeper 
in his tasselled nightcap denies that any 
horseman has passed, Coggan uttered a 
broad-chested, ‘Well done!” which 
could be heard all over the fair above the 
bleating, and Poorgrass smiled delight- 
edly with a nice sense of dramatic con- 
trast between our hero, who coolly leaps 
the gate, and halting justice in the form 
of his enemies, who must needs pull up 
cumbersomely and wait to be let through. 
At the death of Tom King, he could not 
refrain from seizing Coggan by the hand, 
and whispering with tears in his eyes, 
“Of course he’s not really shot, Jan — 
only seemingly!” And when the last 
sad scene came on, and the body of the 
gallant and faithfal Bess had to be car- 
ried out on a shutter by twelve volun- 
teers from among the spectators, nothing 
could restrain Poorgrass from lending a 
hand, exclaiming, as he asked Jan to join 
him, “’Twill be something to tell of at 
Warren’s in future years, Jan, and hand 
down to our children.” For many a 
year in Weatherbury Joseph told, with 
the air of a man who had had experiences 
in his time, that he touched with his own 
hand the hoof of Bess as she lay upon 
the board upon his shoulder. If, as some 
thinkers hold, immortality consists in be- 
ing enshrined in others’ memories, then 
did Black Bess become immortal , that 
day if she never had done so before. 

Meanwhile Troy had added a few, 
touches to his ordinary make-up for the 
character, the more effectually to dis- 
guise himself, and though he had felt 
faint qualms on first entering, the meta- 
morphosis effected by judiciously “lin- 
ing” his face with a wire rendered him 
safe from the eyes of Bathsheba and her 
men. Nevertheless, he was relieved 
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when it was got through. There wasa 
second performance in the evening, and 
the tent was lighted up. Troy had taken 
his par: very quietly this time, venturing 
to introduce a few speeches on occasion ; 
and was just concluding it when, whilst 
standing at the edge of the circle con- 
tiguous to the first row of spectators, 
he observed within a yard of him the eye 
of a man darted keenly into his side fea- 
tures. Troy hastily shifted his position, 
after having recognized in the scruti- 
neer the knavish bailiff Pennyways, his 
wife’s sworn enemy, who still hung about 
the outskirts of Weatherbury. 

At first Troy resolved to take no no- 
tice and abide by circumstances. That 
he had been recognized by this man was 
highly probable ; yet there was room for 
a doubt. Then the great objection he 
had felt to allowing news of his proxim- 
ity to precede him to Weatherbury in the 
event of his return, based on a feeling 
that knowledge of his present occupation 
would discredit him still further in his 
wife’s eyes, returned in full force. More- 
over, should he resolve not to return at 
all, a tale of his being alive and being in 
the neighbourhood would be awkward ; 
and he was anxious to acquire a knowl- 
edge of his wife’s temporal affairs before 
deciding which to do. 

In this dilemma Troy at once went out 
to reconnoitre. It occurred to him that 
to find Pennyways, and make a friend of 
him if possible, would be a very wise act. 
He had put on a thick beard borrowed 
from the establishment, and in this he 
wandered about the fair-field.. It was 
now almost dark, and respectable people 
were getting their carts and gigs ready 
to go home. 

The largest refreshment-booth in the 
fair was provided by an innkeeper from 
a neighbouring town. This was consid- 
ered an unexceptionable place for ob- 

aining the necessary food and rest: 
Host Trencher (as he was wittily called 
by the local newspaper) being a substan- 
tial man of high repute for catering 
through all the country round. The tent 
was. divided into first and second-class 
compartments and at the end of the first- 
class division was a yet further enclos- 
ure for the most exclusive, fenced off 
from the body of the tent by a luncheon- 
bar, behind which the host himself stood, 
bustling about in white apron and shirt- 
sleeves, and looking as if he had never 
lived anywhere but under canvas all his 
life. In these penetralia were chairs and 
a table, which, on candles being lighted, 
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made quite a cozy and luxurious show, 
with an urn, silver tea and coffee pots, 
china teacups, and plum cakes. 

Troy stood at the entrance to the 
booth, where a gipsy-womin was frying 
pancakes over a little fire of sticks and 
selling them at a penny apiece, and 
looked over the heads of the people with- 
in. He could see nothing of Pennyways, 
but he soon discerned Bathsheba through 
an opening into the reserved space at 
the further end. Troy thereupon re- 
treated, went round the tent into the 
darkness and listened. He could hear 
Bathsheba’s voice immediately inside 
the canvas; she was conversing with a 
man. A warmth overspread his face: 
surely she was not so unprincipled as to 
flirt in a fair! He wondered if, then, 
she reckoned upon his death as an abso- 
lute certainty. To get at the root of the 
matter, Troy took a penknife from his 
pocket and softly made two little cuts 
crosswise in the cloth, which, by folding 
back the corners, left a hole the size of a 
wafer. Close to this he placed his face, 
withdrawing it again in a movement of 
surprise ; for his eye had been within 
twelve inches of the top of Bithsheba’s 
head. It was too near to be convenient. 
He made another hole a little to one side 
and lower down, in a shaded place. be- 
side her chair, from which it was easy 
and safe to survey her by looking hori- 
zontally. 

Troy took in the scene completely now. 
She was leaning back, sipping a cup of 
tea that she held in her hand, and the 
owner of the male voice was Boldwood, 
who had apparently just brought the cup 
toher. Bathsheba, being in a negligent 
mood, leant so idly against the canvas 
that it was pressed to the shape of her 
shoulder, and she was, in fact, as good 
as in Troy’s arms; and he was obliged 
to keep his breast carefully backward 
that she might not feel its warmth 
through the cloth as he gazed in. 

Troy found unexpected chords of feel- 
ing to be stirred again within him as they 
had been stirred earlier in the day. She 
was handsome as ever, and she was his. 
It was some minutes before he could 
counteract his sudden wish to go in and 
claim her. Then he thought how the 
proud girl who had always looked down 
upon him even whilst it was to love him, 
would hate him on discovering him to 
be a strolling player. Were he to make 
himself known, that chapter of his life 
must at all risks be kept forever from her 
and from the Weatherbury people, or his 
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name would be a byword throughout the 
parish. He would be nicknamed “ Tur- 
pin” as long as he lived. Assuredly be- 
fore he could claim her these few past 
months of his existence must be entirely 
blotted out. 

“Shall I get you another cup before 
you start, ma’am?” said Farmer Bold- 
wood, 

“ Thank you,” said Bathsheba. “ But I 
must be going at once. It was great 
neglect in that man to keep me waiting 
here till so late. I should have gone two 
hours ago, if it had not been for him. I 
had no idea of coming in here; but 
there’s nothing so refreshing as a cup of 
tea, though I should never have got one 
if you hadn’t helped me.” 

Troy scrutinized her cheek as lit by 
the candles, and watched each varying 
shade thereon, and the white shell-like 
sinuosities of her little ear. She took 
out her purse and was insisting to Bold- 
wood on paying for her tea for herself, 
when at this moment Pennyways entered 
the tent. Troy trembled: here was his 
scheme for respectability endangered at 
once. He was about to leave his hole of 
espial, attempt to follow Pennyways, and 
find out if the ex-bailiff had recognized 
him, when he was arrested by the con- 
versation, and found he was too late. 

“‘ Excuse me, ma’am,” said Pennyways ; 
“T’ve some private information for your 
ear alone.” 

“]T cannot hear it now,” she said, 
coldly. That Bathsheba could not en- 
dure this man was evident; in fact, he 
was continually coming to her with some 
tale or other, by which he might creep 
into favour at the expense of persons 
maligned. 

“ll write it down,” said Pennyways, 
confidently. He stooped over the table, 
pulled a leaf from a warped pocket-book, 
and wrote upon the paper, in a round 
hand — 

“ Your husband is here. 
him. Who's the fool now?” 

This he folded small, and handed 
towards her. Bathsheba would not read 
it; she would not even put out her hand 
to takeit. Pennyways, then, with alaugh 
of derision, tossed it into her lap, and, 
turning away, left her. 

From the words and action of Penny- 
ways, Troy, though he had not been able 
to see what the bailiff wrote, had nota 
moment’s doubt that the note referred to 
him. Nothing that he could think of 
could be done to check the exposure. 
“Curse my luck!” he whispered, and 
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added imprecations which rustled in the 
gloom like a pestilent wind. Meanwhile 
Boldwood said, taking up the note from 
her lap — 

“Don’t you wish to read it, Mrs. Troy ? 
If not, I’ll destroy it.” 

“ Oh, well,” said Bathsheba, carelessly, 
“perhaps it is unjust not to read it; but 
I can guess what it is about. He wants 
me to recommend him, or it is to tell me 
of some little scandal or another con- 
nected with my workpeople. He’s always 
doing that.” 

Bathsheba held the note in her right 
hand. Boldwood handed towards her a 
plate of cut bread-and-butter ; when, in 
order to take a slice, she put the note into 
her left hand, where she was still holding 
the purse, and then allowed her hand to 
drop beside her close to the canvas. 
The moment had come for saving his 
game, and Troy impulsively felt that he 
would play the card. For yet another 
time he looked at the fair hand, and saw 
the pink finger-tips, and the blue veins 
of the wrist, encircled by a bracelet of 
coral chippings which she wore: how 
familiar it all was to him! Then, with 
the lightning action in which he was such 
an adept, he noiselessly slipped his hand 
under the bottom of the tent-cloth, which 
was far from being pinned tightly down, 
lifting it alittle way, keeping his eye to the 
hole, snatched the note from her fingers, 
dropped the canvas, and ran away in the 
gloom towards the bank and ditch, smil- 
ing at the scream of astonishment which 
burst from her. Troy then slid down on 
the outside of the rampart, hastened 
round in the bottom of the entrenchment 
to a distance of a hundred es ascend- 
ed again, and crossed boldly in a slow 
walk towards the front entrance of the 
tent. His object was now to get to Pen- 
nyways, and prevent a repetition of the 
announcement until such time as he 
should choose. 

Troy reached the tent-door, and stand- 
ing among the groups there gathered, 
looked anxiously for Pennyways, evident- 
ly not wishing to make himself prominent 
by inquiring for him. One or two men 
were speaking of a daring attempt that 
had just been made to rob a young lady 
by lifting the canvas of the tent beside 
her. It was supposed that the rogue had 
imagined a slip of paper which she held 
in her hand to be a bank-note, for he had 
seized it, and made off with it, leaving 
her purse behind. His chagrin and dis- 
appointment at discovering its worthless- 
ness would be a good joke, it was said. 
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However, the occurrence seemed to have 
become known to few, for it had not 
interrupted a fiddler, who had lately be- 
gun playing by the door of the tent, nor 
the four bowed old men with grim coun- 
tenances and walking-sticks in hand, who 
were dancing “ Major Malley’s Reel” to 
the tune. Behind these stood Penny- 
ways. Troy glided up to him, beckoned, 
and whispered a few words; and with a 
mutual glance of concurrence the two 
men went into the night together. 


CHAPTER LI. 
BATHSHEBA TALKS WITH HER OUTRIDER. 


THE arrangement for getting back again 
to Weatherbury had been that Oak should 
take the place of Poorgrass in Bathsheba’s 
conveyance and drive her home, it being 
discovered late in the afternoon that 
Joseph was suffering from his old com- 
plaint, a multiplying eye, and was, there- 
fore, hardly trustworthy as coachman and 
protector toalady. But Oak had found 
himself so occupied, and was full of so 
many cares relative to those portions of 
Boldwood’s flocks that were not disposed 
of, that Bathsheba, without telling Oak 
or anybody, resolved to drive home her- 
self, as she had many times done from 
Casterbridge market, and trust to her 
good angel for performing the journey 
unmolested. But having fallen in with 
Farmer Boldwood accidentally (on her 
part at least) at the refreshment-tent, she 
found it impossible to refuse his offer to 
ride on horseback beside her as escort. 
It had grown twilight before she was 
aware, but Boldwood assured her that 
there was no cause for uneasiness, as the 
moon would be up in half an hour. 

Immediately after the incident in the 
tent, she had risen to go — now absolute- 
ly alarmed and really grateful for her old 
lover’s protection —though regretting 
Gabriel’s absence, whose company she 
would have much preferred, as being 
more proper as well as more pleasant, 


since he was her own managing-man and | 


servant. This, however, could not be 
helped; she would not, on any consider- 
ation, treat Boldwood harshly, having 
once already ill-used him, and the moon 


having risen, and the gig being ready, | 


she drove across the hilltop in the wend- 
ing ways which led downwards —to 
oblivious obscurity, as it seemed, for the 
moon and the hill it flooded with light 
were in appearance on a level, the rest of 
the world lying as a vast shady concave 
between them. Boldwood mounted his 
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horse, and f« llowed in close attendance 
behind. Thus they descended into the 
lowlands, and the sounds of those left on 
the hill came like voices from the sky, 
and the lights were as those of a camp in 
heaven. They soon passed the merry 
stragglers in the immediate vicinity of 
the hill, and got upon the high road. 

The keen instincts of Bathsheba had 
perceived that the farmer’s staunch devo- 
tion to herself was still undiminished, 
and she sympathized deeply. The sight 
had quite depressed her this evening ; 
had reminded her of her folly; she 
wished anew, as she had wished many 
months ago, for some means of making 
reparation for her fault. Hence her pity 
for the man who so persistently loved on to 
his own injury and permanent gloom had 
betrayed Bathsheba into an injudicious: 
considerateness of manner, which ap- 
peared almost like tenderness, and gave 
new vigour to the exquisite dream of a 
Jacob’s seven years’ service in poor 
Boldwood’s mind. 

He soon found an excuse for advancing 
from his position in the rear, and rode 
close by her side. They had gone two or 
three miles in the moonlight, speaking 
desultorily across the wheel of her gig 
concerning the fair, farming, Oak’s use- 
fulness to them both, and other indifferent 
subjects, when Boldwood said suddenly 
and simply — 

“ Mrs. Troy, you will marry again some 
day?” 

This point-blank query unmistakably 
confused her, and it was not till a minute 
‘or more had elapsed that she said, “I 
‘have not seriously thought of any such 
' subject.” 
| “I quite understand that. Yet your 
late husband has been dead nearly one 
' year, and - 

“You forget that his death was never 
|absolutely proved, and so I suppose I am 
‘not legally a widow,” she said, catching 
at the straw of escape that the fact 
afforded. 

“ Not absolutely proved, perhaps, but 
it was proved circumstantially. A man 
saw him drowning, too. No reasonable 
person has any doubt of his death; nor 
have you, ma’am, I should imagine.” 
| “Ihave none now, or I should have 
acted differently,” she said, gently. “I 
certainly, at first, had a strange unac- 

countable feeling that he could not have 
perished, but I have been able to explain 
that in several ways since. Though I am 
fully persuaded that I shall see him no 
more, I am far from thinking of marriage 
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with another. I should be very contempt- 
ible to indulge in such a thought.” 

They were silent now awhile, and hav- 
ing struck into an unfrequented track 
across a common, the creaks of Bold- 
wood’s saddle and her gig-springs were 
all the sounds to be heard. Boldwood 
ended the pause. 

“Do you remember when I carried 
you fainting in my arms into the Three 
Choughs, in Casterbridge? Every dog 
has his day: that was mine.” 

“I know—I know it all,” she said 
hurriedly. 

“I, for one, shall never cease regret- 
ting that events so fell out as to deny you 
to me.” 

“I, too,am very sorry,” she said, and 
then checked herself. “I mean, you 
know, I am sorry you thought I ™ 

“ T have always this dreary pleasure in 
thinking over those past times with’ you 
—that I was something to you before he 
was anything, and that you belonged 
almost to me. But, of course, that’s 
nothing. You never liked me.” 

“I did ; and respected you, too.” 

“Do you now?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“ Which ?” 

“ How do you mean which ?” 

“Do you like me, or do you respect 
me ?” 

“I don’t know —at least, I cannot tell 
you. It is difficult for a woman to define 
her feelings in language which is chiefly 
made by men to express theirs. My 
treatment of you was thoughtless, inex- 
cusable, wicked. I shall eternally regret 
it. If there had been anything I could 
have done to make amends I would most 
gladly have done it—there was nothing 
on earth I so longed to do as to repair 
the error. But that was not possible.” 

“ Don’t blame yourself — you were not 
so far in the wrong as you suppose. 
Bathsheba, suppose you had real com- 
plete proof that you are what, in fact, you 
are—a widow—would you repair the 
old wrong to me by marrying me?” 

“T cannot say. I shouldn’t yet, at any 
rate.” . 

“ But you might at some future time of 
your life ?” 

“O yes, I might at some time.” 

“ Well, then, do you know that without 
further proof of any kind you may marry 
again in about six years from the present 
—subject to nobody’s objection or 
blame ?” 

“O yes,” she said, quickly, “I know 








all that. But don’t talk of it — seven or 
six years — where may we ali be by that 
time ?” 

“They will soon glide by, and it will 
seem an astonishingly short time to look 
back upon when they are past — much 
less than to look forward to now.” 

“Yes, yes; I have found that in my 
own experience.” 

“Now, listen once more,” Boldwood 
pleaded. “If I wait that time, will you 
marry me? You own that you owe me 
aménds — let that be your way of making 
them.” 

“ But, Mr. Boldwood — six years x 

“Do you want to be the wife of any 
other man ?” 

“No indeed ! I mean, that I don’t like 
to talk about this matter now. Perhaps 
it is not proper, and I ought not to allow 
it. Let us drop it for the present, please 
do!” 

“Of course, I’ll drop the subject if you 
wish. But propriety has nothing to do 
with reasons. I am a middle-aged man, 
willing to protect you for the remainder 
of our lives. On your side, at least, there 
is no passion or blamable haste — on 
mine, perhaps, there is. But I can’t help 
seeing that if you choose from a feeling 
of pity, and, as you say, a wish to make 
amends, to make a bargain with me for a 
far-ahead tixe—an agreement which 
will set all chings right and make me 
happy, late though it may be —there is 
no fault to be found with you as a woman. 
Had’nt I the first place beside you ? 
Haven’t you been almost mine once 
already? Surely, you can say to me as 
much as this, you will have me back 
again should circumstances permit ? 
Now, pray speak! O Bathsheba, prom- 
ise —it is only a little promise —that if 
you marry again, you will marry me!” 

His tone was so excited that she 
almost feared him at this moment, even 
whilst she sympathized. It was a simple 
physical fear —the weak of the strong; 
there was no emotional aversion or inner 
repugnance. She said, with some dis- 
tress in her voice, for she remembered 
vividly his outburst on the Yalbury road, 
and shrank from a repetition of his 
anger: 

“I will never marry another man 
whilst you wish me to be your wife, what- 
ever comes — but to say more — you 
have taken me so by surprise ——” 

“ But let it stand in these simple words 
— that in six years’ time you will be my 
wife ? Unexpected accidents we'll not 
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mention, because those, of course, must 
be given way to. Now, this time I know 
you will keep your word.” 
“ That’s why I hesitate to give it.” 
“ But do give it! Remember the past, 
and be kind.” 
She breathed; and then said mourn- 
fully : “O what shall I do! I don’t love 
ou, and I much fear that I never shall 
ove you as much as a woman ought to 
love a husband. If you, sir, know that, 
and I can yet give you happiness bya 
mere promise without feeling, and just in 
friendliness, to marry at the end of six 
ears, itis a great honourto me. And 
if you value such an act of friendship 
from a woman who doesn’t esteem her- 
self as she did, and has little love left, 
why I—I will——” 
* Promise !” 
“_Consider, if I cannot promise 
soon.” 
“ But soon is perhaps never ?” 
“QO no, itis not. I mean soon, Christ- 
mas, we’ll say.” 
“ Christmas!” He said nothing fur- 
ther till he added: “ Well, I’ll say no 
more to you about it till that time.” 


Bathsheba was in a very peculiar state 
of mind, which showed how entirely the 
soul is the slave of the body, the ethereal 
spirit dependent for its quality upon the 
tangible flesh and blood. It is hardly 
too much to say that she felt coerced by 
a force stronger than her own will not 
only into the act of promising upon this 
singularly remote and vague matter, but 
into the emotion of fancying that she 
ought to promise. When the weeks in- 
tervening between the night of this con- 
versation and Christmas day began per- 
ceptibly to diminish, her anxiety and 
perplexity increased. 

One day she was led by an accident 
into an oddly confidential dialogue with 
Gabriel about her difficulty. It afforded 
her a little relief —of a dull and cheer- 
less kind. They were auditing accounts, 
and something occurred in the course of 
their labours which led Oak to say, speak- 
ing of Boldwood, “He'll never forget 
you, ma’am, never.” 

Then out came her trouble before she 
was aware; and she told him how she 
had again got into the toils ; what Bold- 
wood had asked her, and how he was ex- 
pecting her assent. “The most mourn- 
ful reason of all for my agreeing to it,” she 
said sadly, “and the true reason why I 
think to do so for good or for evil is this 
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— itis a thing I have not breathed toa 
living soul as yet —I believe that if I 
don’t give my word, he’ll go out of his 
mind.” 

“ Really, do ye ?” said Gabriel, gravely. 

“T believe this,” she continued, with 
reckless frankness ; “ and Heaven knows 
I say it inaspirit the very reverse of 
vain, for Iam grieved and troubled to 
my soul about it— I believe I hold that 
man’s future in my hand. His career 
depends entirely upon my treatment of 
him. O Gabriel, I tremble at my re- 
sponsibility, for it is terrible ! ” 

“ Well, | think this much, ma’am, as I 
told you years ago,” said Oak, “ that his 
life is a total blank whenever he isn’t 
hoping for you ; but I can’t suppose —I 
hope that nothing so dreadful hangs on 
to it as you fancy. His natural manner 
has always been dark and strange, you 
know. But since the case is so sad and 
odd-like, why don’t ye give the condi- 
tional promise? I think I would.” 

“ But is it right? Some rash acts of 
my past life have taught me that a 
watched woman must have very much 
circumspection to retain only a very little 
credit, and I do want and long to be dis- 
creetin this! And six years — why we 
may all be in our graves by that time. 
Indeed the long time and the uncertainty 
of the whole thing give a sort of absurd- 
ity tothe scheme. Now, isn’t it prepos- 
terous, Gabriel? However he came to 
dream of it, I cannot think. But is it 
wrong? You know — you are older 
than I.” 

“ Eight years, ma’am.” 

“ Yes, eight years — and is it wrong ?” 

‘Perhaps it would be an uncommon 
agreement for a man and woman to 
make: I don’t see anything really wrong 
about it,” said Oak slowly. “In fact the 
very thing that makes it doubtful if you 
ought to marry en under any condition, 
that is, your not caring about him — for 
I may suppose . 

“Yes, you may suppose that love is 
wanting,” she said shortly. “Love is an 
utterly bygone, sorry, worn-out, miser- 
able thing with me —for him or any one 
else.” 

“Well, your want of love seems to me 
the one thing that takes away harm from 
such an agreement with him. If wild 
heat had to do wi’ it, making you long to 
overcome the awkwardness about your 
husband’s death, it might be wrong ; but 
a cold-hearted agreement to oblige a man 
seems different, somehow. The real sin, 
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ma’am, in my mind, lies in eo of 
ever wedding with a man you don’t love 
honest and true.” 

“That I’m willing to pay the penalty 
of,” said Bathsheba, firmly. “ You know, 
Gabriel, this is what I cannot get off my 
conscience —that I once seriously in- 
jured him in sheer idleness. If I had 
never played a trick upon him he would 
never have wanted to marry me. Oh! if 
I could only pay some heavy damages in 
money to him for the harm I did, and so 
get the sin off my soul that way!... 
Well, there’s the debt, which can only be 
discharged in one way, and I believe I 
am bound to do it if it honestly lies in 
my power, without any consideration of 
my own future at all. When arake gam- 
bles away his expectations, the fact that 
itis an inconvenient debt doesn’t make 
him the less liable. I’ve been a rake, 
and the single point I ask you is, consid- 
ering that my own scruples, and the fact 
that in the eye of the law my husband is 
only missing, will keep any man from 
marrying me until seven years have 
passed —am I free to entertain such an 
idea, even though ’tis a sort of penance 
—for it will be that. I Aate the act of 
marriage under such circumstances, and 
the class of women I should seem to be- 
long to by doing it!” 

“ It seems to me that all depends upon 
whe’r you think, as everybody else does, 
that your husband is dead.” 

“Yes — I’ve long ceased to doubt that. 
I well know what would have brought 
him back long before this time if he had 
lived.” 

“ Well, then, in a religious sense you 
must be as free to think o’ marrying 
again as any other widow of one year’s 
‘standing. But why don’t ye ask Mr. 
Thirdly’s advice on how to treat Mr. 
Boldwood ?” 

“No. When I want a broad-minded 
opinion for general enlightenment, dis- 
tinct from special advice, I never go toa 
man who deals in the subject profession- 
ally. So I like the parson’s opinion on 
law, the lawyer’s on doctoring, the doc- 
tor’s on business, and my business- 
man’s — that is yours —on morals.” 

“ And on love 

“ My own.” 

“1’m afraid there’s a hitch in that ar- 
gument,” said Oak, with a grave smile. 

She did not reply at once, and then 
saying “ Good evening, Mr. Oak,” went 





briel more satisfactory than that she hid 
obtained. Yet in the centremost part of 
her complicated heart there existed at 
this minute a little pang of disappoint- 
ment, for a reason she would not allow 
herself to recognize. Oak had not once 
wished her free that he might marry her 
himself —had not once said, “I could 
wait for you as well as he.” That was 
the insect sting. Not that she would 
have listened to any such hypothesis. 
Oh no —for wasn’t she saying all the 
time that such thoughts of the future 
were improper, and wasn’t Gabriel far too 
poor a man to speak sentiment to her? 
Yet he might have just hinted about that 
old love a his, and asked, in a playful 
off-hand way, if he might speak of it. It 
would have seemed pretty and sweet, if 
no more; and then she would have 
shown how kind and inoffensive a 
woman’s “ No” can sometimes be. But 
to give such codl advice — the very ad- 
vice she had asked for—it ruffled our 
heroine all the afternoon. 





From The Contemporary Review. 
SAXON STUDIES. 


I.— DRESDEN ENVIRONS, 


I. 


THE capital of Saxony, although not 
devoid of some pleasant interior features, 
improves, like the past, as we walk away 
from it; until, seen from a certain dis- 
tance, it acquires a smack of Florence. 
But cross this line in either direction, 
and the charm begins to wane. Here 
erects itself a moral barrier, which the 
temperate traveller should not transgress. 
A like mystic circle of greatest enjoy- 
ment surrounds all delights ; though, un- 
fortunately, we are aware of it only after 
it has been overpassed. The right per- 
ception of mutual distances is a philoso- 
pher’s stone, for which the wise, from 
Solomon down, have been experimenting. 

The true end of travel is, to reconcile 
us to our homes. We study foreign 
countries and customs, not for their in- 
trinsic sake, but in order to compare 
them disadvantageously with our own: 
and thus the mere cosmopolitan misses 
more than he gains. But man’s eye- 
sight sharpens as his intellect expands, 
and he begins to hold aloof from his sur- 
roundings. The tendency is not an un- 





away. 
She had spoken frankly, and neither 
asked nor expected any reply from Ga- 


healthy one, and, had Paradise never 
been lost, we should scarce have heard so 
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much about its attractions. Lovers, it is 
true, appear to prefer contact to vision ; 
but hearts — and sweet-hearts — see with 
some faculty transcending ordinary eye- 
sight, and unattainable by common- 
place travellers. Nevertheless, we shall 
do wisely, on starting out into the world, 
not quite to disencumber ourselves of 
our affectionate luggage. It restrains 
too extended wanderings, and tempers 
glances else too keen for perfect truth. 

As for Dresden, I think its main charm 
lurks in the towers of its churches and 
palaces. They elevate the city’s outline 
and make it seductive: albeit thereby 
somewhat falsifying its true character. 
Dresden is less romantic than the prom- 
ise of its spires: for that matter, it is 
doubtful whether any city could maintain 
the standard of a cluster of minarets. 
Surely, the veriest atheist —if there stir 
within him any vestige of what less ra- 
tional beings call a soul — must bless 
Eternal Nothingness that superstition 
still puts steeples on her churches. 
Religion may be folly, but all creeds 
admit the beauty of a deme. It gives 
unlimited enjoyment, and covers a multf= 
tude of sins. What is there, in this 
upward-tapering, slender-pointing, worse 
than practically useless structure, that 
so ensnares the fancy? Certainly, a 
spire is an outrage to logic and to com- 
mon sense. Yet has the practice of 
building them outlived many a seeming- 
wiser custom, and will, I trust, be one of 
the latest-cured follies of mankind. The 
idea was first, perhaps, suggested by an 
aspiring lamp-flame ; and it may continue 
in vogue so long as fire—and that finer 
fire we call soul — tends heavenward. 

At all events, had I a grudge-against 
Dresden, with power to back it/*I would 
overthrow her towers. Had they never 
been erected, the city would to-day have 
been unknown. The traveller, down- 
ward-gazing from yonder long-backed 
hill, and beholding a flattened swarm of 
mean-featured houses spread dingily on 
both sides of a muddy river, would have 
hastened on, to carry fame and fortune 
elsewhere. Not here had the Sistine 
Madonna chosen her abode. 

But, as it is, these dusky minarets are 
loadstones whose attraction it is not easy 
to resist. In absence, they rise in mem- 
ory and woo us back. Nevertheless, if 
we have once escaped, we shall do wisely 
to revisit them no more. The tall pinna- 
cles lose nothing in the light of recollec- 
tion; rather, a second look would find 
them less lofty and refined than at first. 
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Beautiful were they as we gazed upon 
them ; but perfect, only when we have 
turned away. 


II. 


From the summit of this grassy upland 
we may see the city lie below us in the 
broad and shallow valley through which 
the Elbe prolongs a lazy S. Under the 
influence of the early sunbeams, a thin 
brown mist rises above the red-tiled 
roofs, and is trailed away by the indolent 
breeze. This valley isa notable wind- 
conductor, and many an epidemic has 
been put to flight by the sturdy northern 
gales — fortunate medicine for a most 
constipated system of drainage. 

We turn our backs on the city, and 
ramble countrywards for to-day. We 
may walk as leisurely as we like, paus- 
ing whenever the humour takes us. For 
my own part, I refuse at the outset to be 
hurried, or to stick to the main road 
when the bypath looks more inviting. 
The day is before us: and it is better to 
acquire something of country lore before 
attempting the city. 

As the sun of planets, so is Dresden 
centre of a spattering of villages. It is 
observable that, although the central 
body is greatly larger, and presumably 
older than its satellites, yet the latter are 
more antique in aspect and conservative 
in character. Like the smallest babies, 
they have the oldest faces, and are fur- 
thest behind the age. Their-limited con- 
stitutions do not easily assimilate new 
food : the short-paced intelligence of the 
offspring fails to keep pace with the par- 
ent’s far-striding: civilization. Dresden 
is, at present, not very far behind the 
age in some respects: it knows some- 
thing about velocipedes, tramways, and 
expensive living. But the villages are 
still early in their eighteenth century. 
The ignorance of the average Saxon 
peasant is petrifying —all the more in 
view of the fact that, of late years, he has 
begun to learn reading and writing. 
Such acquirements appear to be a poor 
gauge of intelligence. Of the march of 
events —the news of the day —of all 
such knowledge as the American infant 
sucks in with the milk from his feeding- 
bottle — your Saxon peasant has _no ink- 
ling. Often, he cannot tell you the name 
of the king beneath whose palace walls 
he lives. A tradition is current that the 
last king but one (who was safely buried 
about thirty years ago) still survives in a 
neighbouring castle, a captive to the am- 
bition of his relatives. 
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In short, like better men than they, 
when truth is not readily to be had, they 
swallow lies with at least equal relish. 
The Saxon mind is capacious of an indefi- 
nite amount of information ; but its di- 
gestion is out of proportion weak. There 
is not power to work up the meal of 
knowledge into the flesh and blood of 
wisdom. I have observed in the faces 
of the learned an expression of mental 
dyspepsia,— bulbous foreheads and dull, 
pale eyes. As for Schiller, Goethe, 
Heine, and the rest of that giant con- 
clave, they are either not German, or 
else they are the only true Germans ever 
born. Immense, truly, seems to be their 
popularity among their later countrymen : 
but is the sympathy so officiously asserted, 
genuine stuff? It sometimes puts me in 
mind of the reflection of sublimity in 
mud puddles. 

There is, or used to be, a symmetrical- 
ness andconsistency about these peas- 
ants, unattainable by the more enlight- 
ened. They lived near the earth, like 
plantains; but their humbleness was 
compensated by some wholesome quali- 
ties. It is uncomfortable to reflect that 
cultivation will yitiate them — has already 
begun to do so. Such manure as they 
are treated to will cause them either to 
grow rank and monstrous, or to rot away. 
Lroad-based scepticism is sometimes 
maintained to be better than deep-rooted 
prejudice ; but it does not seem to with- 
stand storms so well. 

If prfgress must progress with these 
people, why not a little modify the 
method? ‘The heart of the peas unt is, 
perhaps, as valid as other men’s: but 
his brain is notably weak. Yet reformers 
address themselves solely to the latter, 
and force it to an empty activity. The 
cone is thus inverted, and the learned 
peasant topples over. In the best of 
men, the brain, however large, has al- 
ways been outweighed by the heart. 
Were education filtered into the peasant 
through the latter channel, it could never 
hurt him. It might work in more slowly, 
but would always remain pure and sweet, 
and never overfill the vessel. 


III. 


BARRIERS against civilization are 
rather physical than moral,—a matter of 
good or bad roads. We need not con- 
sult books for the history of past times ; 
all ages since the Deluge live to-day, if 
the traveller direct his steps aright. 
How old is the world? Shall we measure 
its antiquity by Babylon or Boston? 





Time sleeps beneath immemorial ruins 
at one spot, while he mounts the tele- 
graph pole at another. 

The nineteenth century, accordingly, 
while it ambles easily down the current of 
the Elbe, and along the high-roads and 
railways, seldom exerts itself to climb a 
hill or wind its way into a sequestered val- 
ley. There are retreats but a few miles 
from Dresden, where still lingers the 
light of centuries sunk beneath the gen- 
eral horizon. The “ Guten Tag” affords 
a ready test of the matter: the distribu- 


; tion of this flower of courtesy marks the 


boundaries of progress. Try yonder 
peasant, for instance, as he passes us on 
the road.— Did he stare stolidly at us? 
or go by, awkwardly unconscious, with 
averted gaze ?— We are at an easy dis- 
tance from Dresden, and the roads are 
good. But did he touch his cap, meet 
our glance with humble frankness, and 
speak the “ Good-day” with a pleasant 
gruffness of cordiality ?— Alas, poor fel- 
low! he lives in a savage gorge, accessi- 
ble only by an uneasy footpath. Though 
he appear scarce thirty, he was born at 
least one hundred and fifty years ago. 
He knows nothing about the Meue-Con- 
tinental-P ferd-Eisenbahn -Actien - Gesell- 
shaft lately started in Dresden. May we 
not almost say, seeing that he has never 
breathed our nineteenth century air, that 
he has no real existence at all ? 

This same flower of courtesy depends 
for its growth not solely on the locality, 
however, but somewhat also on the indi- 
vidual. In one and the same household 
we may meet with it under all conditions 
of luxuriance or starvation. Asa rule, it 
flourishes best with the very old and with 
the very young —those who have either 
lived too long to be affected by modern 
gospels, or have not yet grown tall 
enough to reach up tothem. It is in the 
hands of the well-grown youth that the 
flower is most apt todroop, or wither quite 
away: they itis who dream most of em- 
igrating to America, and who meantime 
practise some American virtues in their 
native cottages. Much unhappiness is 
no doubt in store for them: but posteri- 
ty may glorify their stripes with stars. 

Their newly-gained culture has not yet 
sunk so deeply into these peasants, how- 
ever, as to be incapable of occasional 
disconcertment. If we first salute them, 
they will almost invariably return our 
greeting: or the magnet of an overbear- 
ing or calmly superior glance will often 
draw the words from our man, or startle 
them outof him. For no Saxon, of what- 
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ever degree, understands the mainte- 
nance of self-respect in the presence of 
what he fancies a superior power. 

In treating of Saxon manners, it might 
be supposed that the illustrations should 
be drawn elsewhere than from the peas- 
antry. But I find among them the origi- 
nal forms of many social peculiarities, 
which, on higher planes, are almost un- 
noticeable by reason of their conven- 
tional dress: conventionalism being the 
true cloak of invisibility. Superficially, 
a best-society drawing-room in Germany 
and in England appear much alike ; but 
go to the corresponding villages, and we 
see plainly points of difference, which 
exist no less — although imperceptibly — 
higher up. The thin, satiny skin of the 
polished man-of-the-world is a better veil 
of his soul, than is the canvas-like hide 
of the coarse-grained labourer. 

But, indeed, all Saxons know how to 
be polite, and often seem to take pleasure 
in elaborate exhibitions of civility. Few 
things do they enjoy more than to take 
off their hats, smile, nod, and exclaim 
“Fa! Fa! Fa/” Itis curious and strange 
to watch the antics of a group of acquaint- 
ances who have by chance encountered 
one another in the street. After a brief 
but highly animated conversation, they 
proceed to make their adieux. It is on 
his powers in this respect that the Saxon 
chiefly prides himself. Behold, therefore, 
our friends who stand waving their hats, 
smiling, nodding, gesticulating, peppering 
one another with broadsides of Fa’s. 
They become every moment more and 
more wcund-up. Their excitement per- 
meates every part of their bodies, and 
approaches ecstasy. It resembles the 
frenzy of dancing dervishes, or the more 
familiar madness of our own Shakers. 
This is the Saxon’s mystic religious 
dance. To this height of fervour rises 
the warm-heartedness for which he is 
noted. Politeness is common in Saxony 
— provided only that it cost no more than 
in the proverb. 


IV. 


AMERICAN Emerson says, “I have 
thought a sufficient measure of civilization 
is the influence of good women.” He is 
said to be the most popular foreign essay- 
ist in Germany; and it is certain that 
these people are most fond of such litera- 
ture as is furthest beyond their compre- 
hension. Nevertheless, no true Saxon 
would’subscribe to this particular dogma. 
For, yonder market-waggon, high-piled 
with country-produce, and drawn by a wo- 
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man and a dog tugging on either side the 
shaft, while the husband-driver walks un- 
encumbered alongside, —is so far from 
being a singular spectacle that, after now 
some six years’ daily familiarity with it, I 
confess to a difficulty in quite sympa- 
thizing with the indignation of a new- 
comer. But, indeed, this is nothing: 
only, at nightfall, we shall meet the same 
waggon homeward-drawn by the same 
team: and lo! seated upon the empty 
hampers, smokes serene the man and 
master of all. Let us be rational: why 
walk home when our woman and dog are 
at hand to carry us? 

Wiy do not the woman-emancipation- 
ists come to Saxony, and see with their 
own eyes what the capacities of the sex 
actually are? Here women show more 
strength and endurance than many of 
their husbands and brothers do. They 
carry on their broad backs, for miles, 
heavier weights than I should care to 
lend my shoulders to. Massive are their 
legs as the banyan-root ; their hips are 
as the bows of a three-decker. Backs 
have they like derricks; rough hands 
like pile-drivers. They wear knee-short 
skirts, sleeves at elbows, head-kerchiefs. 
As a rule they possess animal good na- 
ture and vacant amiability. But at twenty 
A twenty-five they are already growing 
old. — 

Growing old, with them, is a painful 
process, not a graceful one. The re- 
serves of vitality are dry, and the wo- 
man’s face becomes furrowed, @ven as 
the fields she cultivates. Her eyes fade 
into stolidity and unintelligence. Her 
mouth seldom smiles. Thirty finds her 
hollow-cheeked, withered, bony. At fifty 
—should she live so long—she is in 
extreme old age. Meanwhile she has 
been bearing children as plentifully as 
though that were her sole employment. 
But such labours secure her scarce a 
temporary immunity from other toil. I 
have seen her straining upa long hill, 
weighted with more burdens than one. — 

Pleasanter is it to consider her in the 
hayfield, before youth has dried up in her. 
Her plain costume follows her figure 
closely enough to show to the best ad- 
vantage its heavy but not unhandsome 
contours. Seen from a distance, her 
motions and postures have often an ad- 
mirable grace. Her limbs observe har- 
monious lines. In raking, stooping, toss- 
ing the hay, her action is supple and 
easy. As she labours in the sun, she 
keeps up a continuous good-humoured 
chatter with her companions. Her bare 
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arms and legs are bronzed by summer 
exposure to heat—and dirt; and her 
visage is of a colour almost Ethiopian. 
But an American Southerner might see 
in her more than the dark complexion to 
put him in mind of former days and 
institutions. 

The Greeks had slaves who took the 
edge off the work, but were not intended 
to bear Grecian children. Saxon slaves 
are not let off soeasily. A nation, whose 
women keep their houses, saw their wood, 
cultivate their crops and carry them to 
market on their backs, and bear children 
in season and out of season, may indeed 
go to war with full ranks, for a time. 
But what use to conquer the world, if our 
sons and daughters are to grow up crip- 
ples and idiots? For, does that pregnant 
woman whom we saw straining up-hill 
with her heavy basket injure only herself ? 

I have already remarked that the 
ground-plan of high society may best be 
studied in the nearest village ; and so 
the best way to become acquainted with 
a Saxon lady is to observe her peasant- 
sister who sweats and tugs in fields and 
on country roads. The spirit of chivalry 
never throve among these people, high 
or low; what is more serious (and, per- 
haps, too much so for context so light- 
toned as this), the bulwarks of female 
chastity, where they exist, are rather 
mechanical than moral. In Saxony, there- 
fore, suspicion justly has the weight of 
conviction. The best result of this sys- 
tem is an insecure and exaggerated inno- 
cence: the rest needs not further to be 
enlarged upon. 

Women are what men make them ; and 
thus we come back to our Emersonian 
text. The nation that degrades its 
women, cuts off the wings and darkens 
the light which should lift and guide it 
to an enduring standpoint. I cannot 


but feel a misgiving about these German;and the American, in all 
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I have sometimes fancied that I caught 
a glimpse of the real, traditional heroine. 

Handsome and pretty women are cer- 
tainly no rarity in Saxony, although few 
of them can lay claim to an unadulterated 
Saxon pedigree. We see lovely Aus- 
trians, and fascinating Poles and Rus- 
sians, who delicately smoke cigars in the 
concert-gardens. But it is hard for the 
peasant type to rise higher than comeli- 
ness; and it is distressingly apt to be 
coarse of feature as well as of hand, 
clumsy of ancle, and more or less wedded 
to grease and dirt. Good blood shows in 
the profile ; and these young girls, whose 
full faces are often pleasant ‘and even at- 
tractive, have seldom an eloquent contour 
of nose and mouth. There is sometimes 
great softness and sweetness of eye; a 
clear complexion ; a pretty roundness of 
chin and throat. Indeed, I have found 
scattered through half-a-dozen different 
villages all the features of the true 
Gretchen ; and once, in an obscure ham- 
let, whose name I have forgotten, I-came 
unexpectedly upon what seemed a near 
approach to the mythic being. She was 
at work on the village pump-handle, and 
her management of it was full of grace 
and vigour. She bade me good-morning 
in around, melodious voice, and looked 
healthy, fresh, bright, and almost clean. 
I gave but one glance, and then a subtle 
inward monition impelled me to hurry 
—. For, although a second loo 
might have recognized her as the long- 
sought one, yet it might have brought 
disappointment, and, therefore, was too 
much to risk. Meanwhile, so much was 
gained — I cannot say that I have failed 
to find her. 

But this is sentimental nonsense. Eng- 
lish, French, Italians, Spaniards, « Rus- 
sians —each and all surpass their Ger- 
man sister in some particular of beauty ; 
combined. 


triumphs in field and cabinet, when I see | Gretchen will always have unlovely hands 
men helping themselves before women at, and shapeless feet ; her flaxen braids will 


table — and elsewhere. 

How many of us have dreamt roman- 
ticaily about the ideal German peasant- 
girl? She appeared to us pretty to the 
edge of beauty — perhaps a step beyond. 


be dull and lustreless, and her head will 
be planed off behind ona line with her 
ears. This is no anti-climax; for most 
of the qualities which make a human 
being humanly interesting, are dependent 


She was blue-eyed, and flaxen braids fell; upon a goodly development of the cere- 


over shapely shoulders. 
charmingly caught up at one side; she 
was often seen with a distaff, and was 
apt to break out in sunny smiles or 
pathetic little songs. Goethe and Kaul- 
bach have much to answer for! And 
yet, among many imperfect Gretchens, 
LIVING AGE. VOL. VIII. 407 


Her gown was|b 





ellum. 


Vv. 


WE sallied forth this morning in quest 
of a representative Saxon village; but, 
save as regards situation, one is as repre- 
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y 
sentative as another. The same people stay at home except the geese and the 
inhabit all, and follow the same customs, bubies. 


submit to the same inconvenienccs, par- 
take of the same ignorance, and are wed- 


} 


Such little settlements hide in country 
depths, whither only grassv lanes and 


ded to the same prejudices and supersti-' footpaths find their way. Others there 


tions. Moreover, the names of fifteen 
out of twenty of these villages end in the 
same three mystic letters — “itz.” 
“itz” signifies I know not; but I should 
fancy that whoever lives in a community 


are, mere episodes of the high road, 
dusty, bare, and exposed, with flat views 


What over surrounding plains; with a naked 


inn — Gasthaus —in their midst, where 
thirsty teamsters halt for beer, and to 


whose name terminates differently would stare with slow-moving eyes at the pigmy 
feel like a kind of outlaw or alien. Losch-| common with its muddy goose-pond, and 


witz, Blasewitz, Pillnitz, Pulsnitz, Sed- 
litz, Gorbitz,— all are members of one 


| 


| 


to pump up unintelligible gutturals at one 
another. Others, again, are ranged 


family, and look, speak, and think in the | abreast beneath the bluffs on the river- 


family way. It is admirable the care they 
take to post up their names on a sign- 
board at each entrance of the village, 
doubtless a safeguard against the serious 
danger of forgetting their own first sylla- 
bles. Were some mischievous person, 
while the honest villagers slept, to inter- 
change all their signboards, there would 
be no hope of their ever identifying 
themselves again. Perhaps, indeed, they 
might fail to perceive the alteration. 
Pillnitz or Pulsnitz—what odds? It 
can matter little to a pebble what position 
on the beach it occupies ; and I dare say 
the members of various families might be 
substituted one for another, and nothing 
be noticed much out of the way on either 
side. 

Many of these little flocks of houses 
have settled down from their flight in the 
realm of thought along the banks 9f a 
stream which trickles through a narrow 
gorge, between low hills. The brook is 
an important element in the village econ- 
omy, fulfilling the rather discordant 
offices of public drain, swill-pail, and 
wash-tub; and moreover serving as a 
perennial plaything for quantities of 
white-headed children and geese. It is 
walled in with stone; narrow flights of 
steps lead down at intervals to the water’s 
edge, and here and there miniature 
bridges span the flood. The water bab- 
bles over a pebbly bottom, varied with 
bits of broken pottery and cast-away odds 
and ends of the household ; once ina while 
the stream gathers upits strength to turn 
a saw-mill, and anon spreads out to form 
a shallow basin. Stiff-necked, plaster- 
faced, the cottages stand in lines on either 
bank, winking lazily at one another with 
their old glass-eyes, across the narrow 
intervening space. Above their red- 
tiled roofs rise the steep hill-ridges, built 
up in irregular terraces, overgrown with 
vines or fruit-trees. Nobody seems to 





bank; a straggling footpath dodges 
crookedly through them, scrambling here 
over a front-doorstep, there crossing the 
back-yard. Women, bare of foot and 
head, peer curiously forth from low door- 
ways and cramped windows ; soiled chil- 
dren stare, a-suck at muddy fingers; 
there are glimpses of internal economies, 
rustic meals, withered grandparents who 
seldom get further than the doorstep; 
visions of infants nursed and spanked. 
A strip of grass intervenes between the 
houses and the Elbe River; through 
trees we see the down-slipping current, 
bearing with it interminable rafts and 
ponderous canal-boats, and sometimes a 
puffing steamer, with noisy paddle-wheels. 
At times we skirt long stretches of blind 
walls, from the chinks of which sprout 
grass and flowers; and which convey to 
us an obscure impression of. there being 
grape-vines on the other side of them. 

Or, once more, and not least pictur- 
esquely, our village alights on a low hill- 
top, where trees and houses crowd one 
another in agreeable contention. The 
main approach winds snake-like upwards 
from the grass and brush of the valley, 
but on reaching the summit splits into 
hydra heads, each one of which pokes 
itself into somebody’s barnyard or gar- 
den, leaving a stranger in some embar- 
rassment as to howto get through the 
town without unauthorized intrusion on 
its inhabitants. Besides the main ap- 
proach, there are clever short cuts down 
steep places, sometimes forming into a 
rude flight of stone steps, anon taking a 
sudden leap down a high terrace, and 
finally creeping out through a hole in the 
hedge, at the bottom. The houses look 
pretty from below; but after climbing 
the hill their best charm vanishes, like 
that of clouds seen at too close quarters. 
In Saxony, as well as elsewhere, there is 
a penalty for opening Pandora’s box. 
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As for the cottages themselves, they 
are for the most part two-storied boxes, 
smeared with stucco and gabled with red 
tiles: thatch being as rare here as it is 
common in England. In fact, these 
dwellings are not real cottages, but only 
small inconvenient houses. They are 
never allied to their natural surroundings 
— never look as though they had grown 
leisurely up from some seed planted zons 
ago. They never permit us to mistake 
them for an immemorial tree-stump or 
mossy rock, which rustic men have hol- 
lowed out, and improved into a home. 
The oldest of them have a temporary, 
artificial look, conveying the idea that 
they have been made somewhere else, 
and been set down in their present situa- 
tion quite by accident, to be tried in a 
new place to-morrow. A Saxon never 
sees the spot he builds in, but — the 
thing he builds. German toy-villages, 
which charmed our childhood, are more 
accurate copies of the reality than our 
years of discretion would have supposed. 
Magnify the toy, or view the reality from 
a distance, and the two are one and the 
same. 

This unstable impression results from 
the fact that Saxon souls have no home- 
instinct. The peasant thinks of his 
house as a place to sleep in — and to eat 
in, before and after sleep. He knows no 
hearth, around which he and his family 
may sit and chat ; instead, there standsa 
tall glazed earthenware stove, which sug- 
gests the idea rather of a refrigerator 
than of a fire; until we burn our fingers 
on it; a hypocritical, repellant thing, 
which would sooner burst than look com- 
fortable. And how cana man converse 
ationally or affectionately over night, 
with the woman whom he means to har- 
ness to his cart in the morning? His 
only resource is to go to the inn, and 
drink flatulent beer in company with a 
knot of smoky beings like himself. He 
seldom gets drunk; indeed, I doubt 
whether the £infaches beer which he 
affects is capable of producing anything 
worse than stolid torpidity —which is 
perhaps not a wholly undesirable condi- 
tion for a homeless man to be in. On 
gala days he drinks and eats more than 
usual, and sometimes puts on a suit of re- 
markable black broadcloth—with the 
comfortless grandeur thereto appertain- 
ings He plocs on foot to the next vil- 
lace, and sits in the esteuration, or 
bowls in the alley, or talks crops and 
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prices with his peers. Be that how it 
may, the gala ends, for him, so soon as 
he turns his face homewards. 

Partly answerable for this barrenness 
of soul is, no doubt, the form of govern- 
ment, which pokes its clammy, rigid 
finger into each man’s private concerns, 
till he loses all spirit to be interested in 
them himself. But yet more, must it be 
said, is it traceable to that cold, profound 
selfishness which forms the foundation 
and framework of the national and indi- 
vidual character, in every walk of life: 
the wretched chill of which must ulti- 
mately annul the warmth of the most fer- 
vent German eulogist, provided he be 
bold enough to bring his theoretical en- 
thusiasm to the decisive test of a few 
years’ personal intercourse and conversa- 
tion with the people. 

At this early hour of the day, however, 
our peasant is off to his work, and we 
may examine his abode without calling 
into question the qualities of the owner, 
It is by no means devoid of ornamenta- 
tion, both natural and artificial: which, 
if in harmony with the temporary charac- 
ter of the house itself, is, not the less, 
often tasteful and pretty. Whenever 
possible, the house is made the nucleus 
of a bunch of flowers and verdure. 
Brightly coloured blossoms crowd the 
narrow windows, winter and summer ; 
and the greater number of the cottages 
have attached to them tiny gardens — 
some hardly bigger than large flower-pots 
—where grow pansies, pinks, marigolds, 
and roses, in gaudy profusion. Flower- 
cultivation is a national trait; and I 
have seen very unesthetic-looking people 
plucking wild flowers in the fields. Wild 
flowers are easily obtainable, it is true, 
but the spirit that uses them is less 
common. Here seems to be a contradic- 
tion, and a pleasant one, in the Saxon 
peasant’s character. We look in vain 
from his house-windows to those of his 
face; there are no traces of flowers 
there ; albeit plenty of soil in which to 
plant them. Nevertheless, were there 
not germs of grace ard beauty some- 
where hidden in him, such blossoms 
would scarcely adorn his outward life. 

For my part, | like to believe that the 
women thus make amends to themselves, 
a little, for the moral sterility of their 
earthly existence. The flowers that we 
see in their windows may bloom there to 
a better purpose than elsewhere. Per- 
haps, too, they may be prophetic as well 
as emblematic of good. 

Besides his flowers, the peasant often 
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drapes the front of his house with a thick ' 
green apron of woodbine or grape. The 
latter is never out of place: but wood- 
bine impresses me as being insincere 
and artificial—the antipodes of the 
strong and faithful ivy. It does not cling 
to its support of itself, but must be fas- 
tened up; and a mischievous wind-gust 
may snatch it from its moorings. It 
grows rapidly; but its tendrils do not 
twine round the heart; nor does it en- 
dure long enough for the eye to become 
lovingly familiar with its twists of stem 
and massings of foliage. Compared with 
ivy, it is meretricious; flourishes with 
superficial luxuriance, but has no real 
pith; makes a gaudy show in autumn; 
but in winter its splendours fall away, 
and leave a straggling nakedness. It 
does not uphold, but is upheld, and 
must fall when the support is withdrawn. 
It endures but a few years at best, and 
dies unlamented, for another may readily 
be had to fill its place. It has no mod- 
esty, but obtrudes itself officiously, 
flaunting its glossy, fragile leaves with an 
unbecoming freedom. It lacks the ten- 
der traditions which the ivy has. Seen 
from a distance, an incautious eye might 
mistake the one for the other; but when 
I find my ivy turn out woodbine, I feel 
the same kind of disappointment which 
follows upon addressing, to a stranger, 
the sentimental remark intended for a 
friend. 

The grape is, on the whole, perhaps 
the most suitable vine for cottage pur- 
poses, because it has to do with the life 
of the present ; whereas the ivy more re- 
sembles a pall than a wedding-garment, 
and is chiefly associated with ruins and 
crumbling traditions. The grape-vine 
hangs its shaggy green beard from eaves 
and window-sills ; and, when the fruit is 
ripe, the cottage seems the realization of 
an Arcadian dream of luxury. Howbeit, 
if we attempt still further to realize our 
dream by putting forth our hand to pluck 
and eat,—the awakening comes ; for 
every cluster has a market as well as an 
zsthetic value. It is well to be pastoral 
and romantic, but I must first pay so 
many groschen for the grapes. Thus is 
sentiment made ridiculous now-a-days ; 
all the fine pictures have a reverse side, 
whereon is daubed a grinning caricature, 
named common sense, or practical expe- 
rience. Some clever person is almost 
always at hand to spring this reverse 
upon us; but not the less, in solitude, or 





in rare companionship, we will some- 
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times forgot the parody in musing on the 
poem. 


VII. 


As at present used in reference to the 
works of man, picturesque is rather a 
vague term. If it may not be directly 
defined as ignorance, it is at least op- 
posed to what is understood as classic 


‘beauty. A picturesque house or street is 


one which, though meant for use, is prac- 
tically inconvenient to the verge of use- 
lessness. From this point of view, it will 
be doing no violence to polite usage to 
describe these Saxon villages as emi- 
nently picturesque. The dwellings are 
seldom so comfortable as a right economy 
of materials would have allowed ; they 
huddle together irregularly, drawing in 
their toes, as it were, and ducking their 
heads between their shoulders. Some 
few are built of hewn logs, the second 
story projecting like a ponderous eye- 
brow; and these have I know not what 
quaint charms, which distinguishes them 
from others in the memory. They are 
more primitive. It is the yoking of pov- 
erty with some so-called modern im- 
provements that makes true, unlovable 
ugliness. Justly to harmonize itself, pov- 
erty should wear a garment of antiquity, 
proportioned to its degree. 

The front door is not always the mouth 
through which proceeds the true utter- 
ance of the house; in many it is uni- 
formly closed, and wears an aspect of 
wooden formality. We behold, on jambs 
and lintel, an uncouth display of archi- 
tectural ornamentation ; and here are in- 
scribed the date of erection, the name or 
initials of the founder, and some boldly 
pious motto—a scriptural provetb, or 
other scrap of religious truism. “ /m 
Gottes Segen ist Alles gelegen,” “Wer 
Gott vertraut hat wohl gebaut,” and so 
on indefinitely. These may be, and I 
suppose they generally are, taken as evi- 
dences of a childlike simplicity and faith. 
But I would rather they had been written 
on the inner side of the lintel. The in- 
troduction of God’s name to every base 
occasion is a trait of this people, and 
crops out in their daily conversation toa 
degree quite astonishing. it is not a 
sincere or wholesome practice, rather a 
kind of religious snobbishness. 

Although the front door has not always 
this pharisaical character, but is some- 
times made genial by an ample porch, and 
worn steps and balusters — yet as a gen- 
eral thing the back door manifests more 
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vitality and frankness. It opens on an 
unevenly paved court; above, the tiled 
roof stoops affectionately; here sits the 
old man with his porcelain pipe, and 
watches the old woman peeling potatoes ; 
while the baby at their feet is happy 
with the potato-skins. Here we see the 
earthen pots and copper kettles of Dutch 
painters; here detect makeshifts and 
undress rehearsals. 
ularity of light and shade; and, in the 
heat of summer, a grateful gloom and 
dampness. That man must be puritani- 
cally upright and above-board who never 
cherished a secret partiality for back 
doors. There are easy back-door ways 
of doing and saying things, such as can 
never make their appearance on the front 
doorstep. 

The curiosity which may have prompt- 
ed me to peep into a Saxon farmyard 
was never justified by what I saw there. 
Two sides of the enclosure are bounded 
by a high blind wall, rough with dirty 
plaster ; the other two, by barns and out- 
houses. There is always a melancholy 
excess of space: objects which should 
be grouped together, languish apart. 
Here is a pump; in that corner huddles 
a cart; yonder is a heap of straw. 
Lonely hens straggle here and there, pre- 
sided over by an abstracted cock, who 
never crows. An ill-humoured dog barks 
at me from a distant kennel, and rattles 
his rusty chain. Itis vain to look for 
the warmly hospitable atmosphere, for 
the bustle, the sound, the busy repose 
that should belong to farmyards. The 
ground is roughly paved with cobble 
stones ; infrequent men and women shuf- 
fle, wooden-shod, across and along, but I 
see no one who looks a farmer. The 
Saxons do not appreciate the earth ; they 
sow without affection, and reap without 
thankfulness. Their selfish stolidity can- 
not sympathize with warm-hearted, gen- 
erous, slow, majestic nature ; they grudge 
the labour of co-operating with her, and 
would rather steal the milk from her 
breast, than claim it by the sacred right 
of children. But though they be sulky, 
nature never is; she yields nourishment 
to them as to others ; and there is gra- 
cious humour in the smile wherewith she 
hears them grumble at the pain of suck- 
ling her. 

Hard by the farmyard are the hillocks 
and headstones of the village cemetery. 
Were there any warmth in the dead, they 
lie close enough here to create a very 
genial temperature. The monumental 
devices stand shoulder to shoulder, each 


Here is a fine irreg-" 
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striving to outdo its neighbour, either in 
stylishness or in extravagance of eulo- 
gistic inscription. There can be no safer 
gauge of culture in a people than the as- 
pect of their graves. They bury their 
bodies out of sight; but their supersti- 
tion, their vanity, their truth or falsehood, 
—these nowhere declare themselves so 
undisguisedly as on the tombstone. We 
must read the carven inscription, like 
some kinds of secret writing, between the 
lines; and how different is the hidden 
from the ostensible meaning! What 
traits of character and condition are por- 
trayed in the design, ornament, and ma- 
terial of this last milestone of earthly 
life! In what a solemn light they stand ; 
and with what eyes must the soul regard 
them, which looks from beyond the 
grave! Pitifully awry must the least 
pretentious appear, from that stand- 
point; but what of these gilt, ginger- 
bread affairs, with their record of titles 
and virtues? Green grass is the tomb- 
stone which best stands alltests. It tells 
only of the life which springs from de- 
cay. 
from of old humourists have made 
capital of the follies of headstones ; but 
there is something ghastly in the smile 
which such jests create. I prefer to let 
the poor, fantastic records remain in 
peace, to crumble or endure, as sun and 
rain may choose. Most of these Saxon 
memorials are made of wood, garnished 
with more or less of symbolic atrocity. 
The graveyard, as a whole, wears an as- 
pect of grisly gaiety, impressing the be- 
holder asasubtle stroke of malignant 
satire. In the silent sunshine of a sum- 
mer day, or beneath the yet more voice- 
less moonlight, the strained discord of 
the a is protest sufficient against 
itself. 


VIII. 


I HAVE already made passing mention 
of the geese; but they are entitled to 
more than a brief notice. They consti- 
tute a goodly proportion of the village 
population, and they are invariably at 
home. When not paddling and-gobbling 
in their mud-puddle, they dawdle in lines 
along the streets, or anent the back- 
yards, where may perchance be found 
some kind of food dear to the goosey 
heart. There is admirable unanimity in 
a flock of geese, as though each were 
magnetically conscious of all his compan- 
ions’ sentiments and emotions. All wish 
to do the same thing at the same time; 
and fortunately the conditions of their 
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life permit the indulgence of this desire. 
Yet is each goose a kingdom to himself; 
pride waddles in his gait, and unbounded 
self-complacency wallows with him in the 
dirt. You may easily put him to flight ; 
but out of countenance—never! So 
soon as his pursuer’s back is turned, the 
fugitive hisses as briskly as though he 
had been heroic from the beginning. 

There is something very human in 
their hiss, and in their expression 
while giving vent to it. I have never 
heard precisely such a sound from a 
human being, or seen a human neck 
stretched in just such a way. But I 
fancy that many souls, were they visible, 
would appear not otherwise than as hiss- 
ing geese; and that the spirit of their 
speech is a similar sibilation. 

Though intolerant of strangers, geese 
fraternize with their fellow-villagers, 
albeit never on terms of such familiar 
confidence as hens maintain. The char- 
acter of the goose, with its fine distinc- 
tions from those of other domestic fowls, 
has never been sufficiently set forth. 
The goose should not be made typical of 
stupidity, save as it may be the essence 
of stupidity to see all things through 
the medium of one’s self. He is the 
symbol of the lowest form of egotism: 
barring that, he is as astute as any ani- 
mal of his order. I never heard of a pet 
goose: there seems to be no way of 
caressing him, except to feed him; for 
though egotists are not as a rule 
averse to being made much of—as 
witness cats — yet the goose is too full 
of himself to care forendearments. Fur- 
thermore, his self-conceit is not of a 
wholesome external character, like that 
of the turkey or peacock: it subsists but 
little on the consciousness of outward 
attractions, but seems to build upon a 
supposititious mental or moral worth,— 
with an assurance, ludicrous, yet too 
human to be agreeable. What causes 
the goose to bend his headin passing 
beneath the farm-yard gate, except the 
perSuasion that his towering spirit over- 
tops the world? Unlike that of the 
eagle, however, the goose’s self-esteem 
has nothing lofty or noble in it: it is the 
conceit of vulgarity —pride inverted, 
because based on petty self. 

It is agreeable to harmony to observe 
how constantly the goose affects muddy 
water. They are the pigs of the bird race. 
They prefer muddy water, and glory in it. 
If muddy water be not a good emblem 
of spiritual uncleanness and perverted 
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truth, I know not where to find a better, 
The proud severity of swans leads them 
to pure lakes and streams, and the # zive 
innocence of the duck attaches him to 
pouds whose faults are mitigated by 
duckweed and minnows. But nothing 
suits the goose so well as a barren mud- 
puddle. The sleekness of his coat pre- 
sents a sinister contrast to the undis- 
guised grossness of his interior. He is 
an epitome of certain human vices ; and 
even when prepared for the table, a slice 
too much of him fills the soul with heavy 
disgust. 

I once met with a quaint theory, ac- 
cording to which the dumb companions 
of man were held to be the reflection of 
his own ruling thoughts and affections. 
Thus, the character of the savage is re- 
vealed in the. wild beasts he hunts; that 
of pastoral nations, in their peaceful 
flocks; of the chivalrous and warlike 
races, in their thorough-bred and fiery 
steeds. As the man’s nature changes, 
so do the animals around him die out or 
multiply. For every wild beast that be- 
comes extinct, there expires some fierce 
passion of a human soul. For every 
dove that coos on the roof, there dwells 
in some heart a thought of innocence and 
gentleness: —a pretty fancy, arbitrary 
at first sight, perhaps, but to a deeper 
consideration revealing glimpses of a 
profound inward significance. 

How happens it, now, that there 
should be so many geese in Saxon vil- 
lages? Geese will grow as readily in 
one place as another ; yet here are twice 
as many geese, in proportion to the 
human population, as elsewhere. I fear 
there must be an occult vein of sympathy 
between them and their owners, reach- 
ing deeper than the flavour of roast 
goose, or money value, can justify : some 
mutual consciousness of similar disposi- 
tions. Geese, I say, are symbolic of self- 
seeking, self-glorifying, short-sighted hu- 
man vanity: and where geese abound, 
such vices are rife. If this be not the 
true solution of the mystery, the sole 
alternative lies in the fact that, at Stras- 
bourg, they make Jété-de-fois-gras In 
justice to the theory, I must admit that 
there are at least half as many pigeons 
as geese in Saxony. These I take pleas- 
ure in construing as representative of the 
love of mothers for their babies, and the 
innocent thoughts of the babies them- 
selves. If we must have pies, let us 
fatten pigeons rather than geese. 
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IX. 


A NOTICEABLE quietness pervades 
these villages; as though they had dropt 
asleep ages ago, not to awaken in this 
century at any rate. The houses stand 
voiceless like empty shells, and the nar- 
row road wanders lonely between them. 
The inhabitants are abroad —in Dresden, 


in the fields, wherever their work may; 


have taken them. Within the village 
limits remain only those who are either 
too old or too young to be away: these, 
with the proprietor of the Gasthaus, and 
a shop-keeper or two, are all. 

But even were every one at home, we 
should never see anything resembling the 
omnipresent activity of a New England 
or Western village. Theyare born quiet 
— these people : —a Saxon baby has but 
little cry in him, and no persistent noisi- 
ness. In infancy he is stiffened out in 
swaddling-clothes, and lives between two 
feather pillows, like an oyster in his 
shell: moving only his pale bluish eyes 
and pasty little fingers. A greasy nurs- 
ing-bottle is poking itself into his mouth 
all day long. He has a great, hairless, 
swelled head, like an inflated bladder. 
His first appearance out-doors is made in 
a basket-waggon, planted neck-deep 
amidst his pillows ; the hood of the wag- 
goy being up and closely blue-curtained. 
Sometimes he rides double, his brother’s 
or sister’s head emerging at the opposite 
end of the little vehicle. They seldom 
die under this treatment; indeed, even a 
soul would find difficulty in escaping 
from beneath those feather pillows, and 
through the crevices of those close-drawn 
blue curtains. When they have colic 
(but they seldom muster energy suffi- 


as though self-conscious of hypocrisy 
and make-believe. 

By and by they grow up,— more of 
them than would be supposed. But the 
‘habit of following authority and prece- 
‘dent in all concerns of life grows with 
lthem. They will never feel quite safe 
about blowing their noses, until they 
have seen the written law concerning 
that ceremony, signed and sealed by the 
‘king, and countersigned by Prince Bis- 
marck. They swim everywhere in ‘the 
cork-jacket of law; and, should it fail 
them, flounder and sink: or even lose 
their heads and are betrayed into some 
'folly which helps them to the bottom. 

It is that early experience of swad- 
dling and feather-pillowing, I suppose, 
which implants in all Saxons their sleep- 
less dread of a draught. I fancy their 
very coffins must be made more air-tight 
than other people’s, and that the sod 
must be pressed down more closely over 
their graves. Summer or winter, nothing 
will hire a Saxon to sit beneath an open 
window, to stay in the same room with an 
open window, or to sleep with an open 
window in the house. Why windows in 
Saxony were made to open, is a mystery. 
The Saxon turns up his coat-collar and 
glares intolerant at the mere rattling of a 
window-sash. He will risk a broken 
head in the cause of bad air. The at- 
mosphere of the lecture-rooms in schools 
and universities, lies thick and foul as 
stagnant water. Those rooms are atmos- 
pheric sewers, with no outlet. If you 
become giddy and nauseated with this 
breathing-material, you must seek relief 
out of doors: no fresh air may trespass 
on the hallowed impurity of the interior. 

As might be imagined, such lung-food 








cient), they uplift a meagre cry, as though /as this gets the native complexion into 
aware that something of the sort would no enviable state: in fact, until I had ex- 
be expected of them. But it often hap-' amined for myself the mixture of paste 
pens, as I am credibly informed, that! and blotches which here passes for faces, 
they must be dashed with cold water in! I had not conceived what were the capac- 
order to bring their lungs intoaction. A ities for evil of the human skin. I have 
dash of cold water would be apt to pro-/heard it said — inconsiderately — that 
duce a spasm in a Saxon of whatever age. | the best side of a Saxon was his outside : 

Thus early begins the subjection to law | that the more deeply one penetrated into 
and custom. When the child gets to be | him, the more offensive he became. But 
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laughing and all disorder are tacitly dis- | ence of his interior with his exterior man. 
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gossip as they go; while the boys march'to moderation in this matter, than the 
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precocious in discipline and conserva-' argument declares that a cold is more to 
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worst, an influenza can but kill ; but foul 
air means diseased life. It is surely bet- 
ter to die in the freedom of the moun- 
tains, than to exist in however luxurious 
a polluted room. Nevertheless, the Sax- 
on does not merely endure pollution, — 
he likes it — and it likes him. 

It is an ill-built, ill-favoured race, and 
of an unhealthy constitution. As for the 
soldiers, they are in all respects a forced 
product : compelled to exertion and hard- 
ship so long as their term of service lasts, 
they make up for it bydyingearly. They 
are machines, working marvellously while 
the driver’s hand is over them; then 
coming toa rusty standstill forever. 

Despite their closeness within doors, 
in stmmer the Saxons much affect the 
open air. They will sit all day beneath 
the beer-garden trees. Yet do they re- 
turn, without sigh or shudder, to their 
atmospheric styes at night. And they 
seem to carry their atmosphere about 
with them. Meeting a party of them on 
the breeziest summit of the Saxon Switz- 
erland, anon we have a subtle reminis- 
cence of stale tobacco and beer. Is 
there nothing in the souls of this people 
congenial to the fair and pure influences 
of nature? They admire—who more 
vociferously?—a fine view or pictu- 
resque vista. Howbeit, the very fact of 
their being able glibly to utter profun- 
dities, casts a sinister suspicion upon the 
genuineness of their title-deeds to them. 
What true lover of nature, should she in 
a fortunate hour reveal her beauty to him, 
would not blush and stammer in the at- 
tempt to compliment her to her face? 
She abashes his praise to silence. That 
eloquent stanza which, as he sat at home, 
seemed to him the full utterance of the 
best his eyes could discover, shrinks now 
from his lips, and shows pale and vulgar. 
He must turn his back upon living na- 
ture, and forget the better part of her, 
before ke can remember her eulogies 
aright. 

Not so the Saxon, who not only de- 
lights to wear his heart upon her sleeve, 
but is himself the daw that pecks at it. 
He loudly approves that which transcends 
approval. The pure and chaste loveli- 
ness of nature, which should be viewed 
only reverently and in silence, he levels 
with the meretricious allurements of a 
harlot, which every charlatan may can- 
vass with praise or blame. And, such is 
the bad power of this low spirit, the true 
lover’s reverence is disturbed, and he is 
vexed with a miserable suspicion of that 
sanctity which he had fancied secure from 





all base approach. But in truth it is no 
mysticism to say that the essential na- 
ture is in each man’s soul; it is the soul, 
and the soul’s mood, which quickens and 
colours her ; and womanlike, she changes 
with our change. 

The Saxon’s sentimentalism is vitiated 
by his moral and physical ill health. He 
is continually doing things false in har- 
mony, and incomprehensible, as all dis- 
cord is. Who but he can sit through a 
symphony of Beethoven’s, applauding 
its majestic movements with the hand 
which has just carried to his lips a mug 
of beer, and anon returns thither with a 
slice of sausage? It seems as if no 
length of practice could marry this gross, 
everlasting feeding, to any profound ap- 
preciation of music. He frowns down 
the laughter of a child, the whispering of 
a pair of lovers, as disturbing the per- 
formance: but the clatter of knife and 
fork, the champing of jaws — offends 
him not. He seems to recognize the 
noble beauty of the theme; he nods and 
rolls his eyes at the sublimer strains. 
Does he comprehend them? He re- 
minds me of the Jews, who, indeed, pos- 
sess the Bible; written, moreover, in 
their native Hebrew; who peruse it 
daily, and can repeat much of it by heart ; 
and who yet have never read so much as 
a sing'e line of the word of God 


x. 

WE have wandered through the vil- 
lage, its extreme outpost is behind us, 
and we tread once more upon the smooth 
white highway. The road is lined on 
both sides by interminable rows of trees, 
defining its course when itself is out of 
sight. There are cherry, apple, and, less 
often, poplar trees. On the whole, the 
effect is tiresome. I do not like to see 
my path marked out before me. More- 
over, I am kept perpetually in mind of 
the nearness of mankind. Each tree was 
planted by a man; and, if it happens to 
be a fruit-tree, men must often visit it. 
The road itself, to be sure, is also man’s 
handiwork. But it does not obtrude it- 
self; at most it is but the amplification 
of a natural pathway and so falls quietly 
in with the order of nature — provided 
only it be not too immitigably straight. 

It is a noticeable trait of this country 
—the impossibility of getting beyond 
every-day limits. There is no seclusion, 
whereof we may feign ourselves the first 
invaders, and, as such, secure from pur- 
suit or encounter. There is no profound 
wildness, even where the surroundings 
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seem least tame. The woods are super- 
vised by foresters, in green uniforms 
and glazed caps, who take care that the 
trees shall be planted in straight lines, 
and affix its label to every tenth trunk. 
Who but a hypocrite would pretend to 
lose himself in a forest, all whose trees 
were numbered? Nay, in some places 
(the royal park for instance) are certain 
respectable-looking old vegetables, which 
no one would suspect of such enormity, 
which are provided with names and titles 
into the bargain. We may find them set 


forth in the forester’s book thus: “No. 
27. Oak. Heinrich the Stout.” “No. 
28. Elm. Karl the Long-legged.” What 


is to happen to a people who can do such 
things as this? 

We cannot fly beyond the possibility 
of a Saxon, so long as we remain in Sax- 
ony. No matter where we are, he has 
been there just before us; and hark! 
his step approaches from behind. But 
see yonder thickly wooded dell, the 
abode of nymphs and hamadryads, sure- 
ly unprofaned as yet by any human pres- 
ence: let us plunge into it, and woo its 
sweetly shy inhabitants. Quickly we 
pass its limits, and are engaged in pleas- 
ing conflict with reluctant branches. 
Virgin moss yields beneath our feet, we 
hear Arcadian twitterings of birds. The 
bare exterior world is shut out and for- 
gotten. We listen for the light step of 
the wild nymph amidst the bushes, and 
scan Closely the rough bark which seems 
ready to start asunder at the magic 
pressure of the hamadryad’s finger. 

Look ! what flutters on the turf of yon- 
der fairy glade? Is it the rosy girdle of 
some woodland being, who, frightened 
at our approach, has left it behind her in 
her too hasty flight? We draw near 
with reverent feet, and stand beside it. 
... Pick it up if you will: a small paper 
bag of a raw pink colour, bearing on one 
side the legend, “ Rudolph Kretzschmar, 
Cigarren-Handlung, Georg Platz, Dres- 
den.” Ay, he and his customers are 
here, all about us. We strike a path 
leading to the nymph’s grot—’tis a 
smartly painted beer-cabin, with square, 
yellow wooden chairs and tables. The 
nymph and the hamadryad, in soiled pet- 
ticoats and rolled-up sleeves, are scrub- 
bing the floor and window; while Pan 
stands yonder in a swallow-tailed coat, 
with a napkin under his arm, and an- 
swers to the title of Ked/ner. Bring your 
best beer, waiter, and draw it cool. We 
need refreshment ! 
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I know few spots more beautifully un- 
kempt than is a certain rocky pass in the 
Saxon Switzerland. The steep sides are 
rank with mossy verdure—cool and 
moist with trickling springs. Tender 
ferns bend greenly athwart dark back- 
grounds of stony clefts. Beside the rug- 
ged pathway bubbles over rocks the 
glancing soul of acold brook. High up, 
the slope whispers with thick-growing 
pines, mingled with trees of less austere 
foliage. Highest of all, grey crags crowd 
abrupt and angular against the sky, and 
cast jagged shadows on the opposite 
steep Listening closely, we hear only 
the brook and the pines, and a dapper 
bird or two, and atorrid hum of invisi- 
ble insects. “ Here, at last,” we mur- 
mur, “is the unprofaned retreat so long 
desired in vain!” 

But looking again at that immemorial 
battlement which the siege of centuries 
has so grandly scarred, we see painted, 
just at its base, a spruce white square, 
on which is recorded in accurately formed 
letters and numerals, white and red, the 
position-of this point relatively to the 
Government Survey base line, and its 
elevation in metres above the mean level 
of the North Sea. Immediately the se- 
cluded pass seems peopled with the 
shapes of Saxon engineers, uniformed 
and equipped. Those pines were set 
out, at so much per dozen, by the king’s 
landscape’ gardeners, who, likewise, 
grouped the rocks by aid of a steam- 
derrick. The brook was a_ happy 
after-thought; but owing to the scar- 
city of water, it runs only during the 
season. There is a model in plaster of 
our entire surroundings in the Engi- 
neers’ Bureau, with a pin sticking in the 
very spot where we now stand. I repeat 
there is no escape. The presence of 
man journeys with us like the horizon, go 
we never so fast or far. 

Indeed, there are the stone-breakers, 
who take up their abode along our whole 
line of march. They area class by them- 
selves ; I cannot imagine their follow'ng 
any other profession. They are mostly 
time-gnawed old fellows, whose bones 
seem io have been cracked long ago by 
their own hammers. They wear great 
goggles of wire-gauze, which give them 
an impressive air of gloomy cadaverous- 
ness. A huge wooden-soled shoe pro- 
tects their foot from stray knocks. On 
frequented roads a canvas screen is set 
up, to protect the passer by from flying 
stone-sparks. We hear the dull inter- 
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mittent beat and crack, but see only the 
head of the hammer as it rises occasion- 
ally above the screen for a harder stroke. 

The men seem to take an interest even 
in such work as this. An extra hard bit 
of stone arouses their combative instinct ; 
and they have a sensation of pleasure 
when a fragment divides into pieces of 
the proper size and shape; while, if it 
weakly crumble, they damn it with ‘con- 
tempt. Thus with their hammers do 
they sound the whole gamut of the emo- 
tions. Occasionally they pause from 
labour, straighten their stiff old backs, 
and glance at the sun, to see how far he 
is from dinner time. Before falling to 
work again, they look critically at their 
next neighbour’s stone-pile, and exchange 
a grunt or two with him. Like other world- 
toilers, they sometimes think themselves 
hardly used —the sport of fortune, and 
grumble that they would have done bet- 
ter as watchmakers, or painters on porce- 
lain. In point of fact, however, stone- 
breaking is all they care about on earth, 
and, were they compelled to forego it, 
they would break their old hearts in de- 
fault. Even and regular stand their 
stone-heaps, end to end, and each is pro- 
vided with its number, painted on a 
larger piece of flat rock. Labelling and 
classification is carried thus far, in Sax- 
ony; and I cannot kick a pebble from 
my path without more or less disorgan- 
izing the schemes of the government at 
Berlin. 


XI. 


I AM continually oppressed with the 
idea that immeasurable possibilities for 
fine scenery are wasted in Saxony. The 
Saxon Switzerland is to be sure as pic- 
turesque as could be desired. But it is 
an abrupt topographical anomaly, up- 
rearing itself in a reactionary manner out 
of a tedious extent of plain. From a 
great distance we see the vast square- 
built rocks lifting their shoulders a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred feet skyward ; 
they seem to own no relationship to the 
silly fields that smile at their feet —no 
sympathy either of form or substance. 
I find a shrewd correspondence between 
this typographical anomaly, and that 
mental one which uplifts, above the low 
level of ordinary German intelligence, 
the enduring group of cloud-capped 
giants which has given the land its rep- 
utation, 

Why so flat and tedious, O Saxony? 


as though some enormous incubus had | 


for ages been rolling its heavy length 
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across your unfortunate face, till every 
feature was obliterated. Is there any 
remedy? I see none, short of a general 
eruption, whereby the whole surface 
might be broken up in volcanoes, and 
become a Switzerland indeed. And may 
the physical upheaval be prophetic of a 
moral one! It is of significance that 
mountainous tracts are ever inclined to 
freedom. 

However, the country is not flat in the 
prairie fashion. It appears so only as 
the eye sweeps it from adistance. But, 
traversing the seeming plain, we find it 
everywhere seamed by narrow gullies, in 
which the villages lie; so that it were 
better described as an agglomeration of 
low table-lands. Beautifully verdant 
they are in spring and in summer, and 
pleasingly variegated with squares of 
many-tinted grain and produce. More- 
over, there is an extraordinary abundance 
of wild flowers—rather an abundance 
than a variety. 1 have seen tracts of 
seven acres actually carpeted with pan- 
sies, whose myriad little faces show ata 
distance like a purple haze. Amidst the 
green young wheat grow deep-azure corn- 
flowers and scarlet poppies: an armful 
might be gathered in a few minutes. 
The banks of country lanes are often 
blue with harebells ; and anon we pass 
great clover-meadows, humming with 
bees. This commonness of beauty per- 
haps mars that finer enjoyment which 
needs rarity as-the finishing flavour. 
Nevertheless it affords a broad, trium- 
phant satisfaction. 

A more concrete taste may be gratified 
by the cherries—a_ stable produce of 
Dresden neighbourhoods. In spring, so 
thick are the blossoms, the trees resem- 
ble white branching coral; but the per- 
fume is faint, as is likewise the flavour of 
the fruit itself, Flavour or not, they are 
agreeable eating in warm weather, and 
cheap enough totemptimprudence. We 
may sit on the bench beside the cherry- 
booth, and see our plateful gathered from 
the tree over our heads: or, for a con- 
sideration, mount the tree ourselves, and 
work our will uponit. The cherries are 
of all kinds and colours, from black to 
white, and are recommended by the 
vendor as good for the blood. We de- 
vour them, therefore, with the self-com- 
placency of a health-seeker added to the 
palatal enjoyment; and were it not that 
they are dismally apt to be wormy, our 
pleasure would be without alloy, 

Agreeably suggestive are the booths 
themselves — little board huts, planted 
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in the green midst of the cherry-country. 
The season lasts from the end of June on 
into August —the mellowest slice of the 
year ; and if enjoyment of nature be ever 
unconsciously possible, the cherry-people 
must be happy. Material cares they 
have none, for their business can lose 
them nothing, and is apt to pay them 
well, Each merchant hires a number of 
trees for the season, paying a percent- 
age—not on what they bear, but on 
what he sells. The only danger for him is 
a total failure of the cherry-yield, in which 
case he would be liable for ground-rent ; 
but this occurs only thrice a lifetime. 
The booth contains a single room, in 
which sleep the merchant and his family, 
like caterpillars ina web. The cooking- 
stove is wisely put outside on the grass, 
and the interior thus kept free from 
smoke and heat. The wife sits in the 
doorway nursing the baby, while the 
other children, who are incredibly dirty, 
but all the happier therefor, play together 
in a desultory way, or tease a cross- 
grained cur who is always an outspoken 
foe of intending customers. At noon, 
when the baby goes to sleep, mamma 
gets dinner: the family gather together: 
in the afternoon the man smokes his 
pipe: and so the day passes on. 
Delightful —all this: the leisure; the 
trees beneath whose shade we sit, all the 
time working for us and supporting us ; 
the amusement of watching our guests 
— their various fashions of eating, their 
remarks and questions, their discontent 
or satisfaction, their manner of payment 
and of departure. With what indepen- 
dence would we prepare our noonday 
meal, and how appetizing a fragrance 
would go up from our fried trout and our 
bacon and greens. Then light we the 
after-dinner pipe, whose blue smoke as- 
cends skyward through the green leaves 
of the tree beneath which we recline. At 
night, how comfortable to lie on our mat- 
ting, amidst the country hush, hearing the 
summer winds come soft-footed up the val- 
ley and pause at our window; occasional 
cherries dropping, over-ripe, with a gentle 
pat on the roof above; half-conscious, 
during the night, of the whispering pas- 
sage of a shower; to fall asleep, secure 
in the watchfulness of the dog on the 
threshold ; to dream of Arcadian shep- 
herdesses ; to awake, fresh, in the early 
morning, gather betimes our basket of 
fruit, and sit down to await our first cus- 
tomer. But I suppose the real life, espe- 
cially when there are babies, does not run 
on quite so unexceptionably. A pro- 





longed rain, ora wiad perverse enough 
to blow the smoke in at the hut-door, 
would impair our ideal humour. 


XII. 


WE must turn our steps homeward : at 
yonder crossing is a guide-post, which 
should tell us our way, and the distance. 
Small risk of getting lost in Saxony, if 
guide-posts can prevent it: though their 
usefulness is sometimes impaired by the 
illegibility of the names inscribed upon 
them: the “zach” is the only part of 
the direction which is always distinct. 
Nor are the estimates of distances often 
of much service, especially when couched 
in terms of “ Stunde.” Theoretically, 
two Stunde go to a German mile ; but, in 
practice, they vary as the length of vari- 
ous men’s legs. What is an hour’s walk 
for one, another may accomplish in half 
the time ; and a dim recognition of some 
such fact has led the people to qualify 
their Stunde by an array of adjectives, 
which complicate if they do not relieve 
the difficulty. The government mile- 
stones, however, are distinct from the 
guide-posts, — are a newer institution, 
and as rigidly accurate as their elder 
brethren are lax. Solid and orderly 
are they, arched over the top, and conse- 
crated with the government monogram. 
They look like gravestones, beneath 
which we may fancy the particular mile re- 
corded on them to be interred. German 
miles are so long, that we never get on 
such familiar terms with these milestones 
as we do with English ones; and the 
decimal fractions are a sore trial of 
friendly forbearance. 

As we descend the slope towards 
Dresden, the long panorama is rich with 
peaceful beauty. There rise the spires 
and domes, mellowed by the western 
sun ; the white-gleaming river; the fur- 
ther shore dotted with white villas; the 
pine-shaded horizon; and, wide and 
high above all, the grand phantasmagory 
of cloudland. Itisin this point of cloud- 
scenery that Dresden surpasses all places 
I have seen. The time will some day 
come, after we have learnt to travel by 
telegraph, and have become familiar to 
satiety with terrestrial beauty, that there 
will be pilgrimages, not to the Alps and 
to Niagara, but to the land of superbest 
clouds. Clouds never can become hack- 
neyed, for their forms and tints are infi- 
nite, and no Murray or Baedekker can lay 
down rules and usages about the seeing 
them. In any true sense of the word, 
they are indescribable —~save by lady- 
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novelists, new to their profession, whose 
ideas are apt to be cloudy. In every way 
they are the most elevating part of na- 
ture — entrapping our eyes at the horizon, 
and leading them zenith-ward. Without 
clouds, the bare, blue, unchanging sky 
would become intolerable. Man cannot 
bear unmitigated heaven, any more than 
he can do without clothes. Clouds are 
the garments of the sky, and each new 
costume seems fittest of all. Through- 
out the world it is the garment that is 
beautiful. Trees have their leaves, rocks 
their moss, soil its grass, the earth its 
blue atmosphere, the atmosphere its 
clouds. 

These vapoury mountains quite outdo 
their solider rivals ; but inspire the im- 
agination with promise of celestial proto- 
types yet fairer than they. With their 
unlimited range of form and shade, they 
may arouse all sentiments from gro- 
tesque to sublime. And they prepare 
the untravelled mind for all the best 
that earth can show. No alps, no cas- 
tles by the sea, no palaces in Spain, 
can surprise him who from his own house- 
door has seen the sun set. And not the 
traveller only, but the wit, the humourist, 
the student of character, may find stimu- 
lant for thought and food for reflection 
in the clouds — find his noblest fancies 
outdone, his completest theories proved 
inadequate. — But how is this? Yonder 
celestial cloud-pinnacle, up whose steep 
acclivity our high-flown thought was 
clambering, has subtly sculptured from 
its facile substance a set of demoniac 
features, which twist themselves intoa 
sardonic grimace of mockery at our en- 
thusiam. Our parting digression has car- 
ried us too far: we must get back once 
more to the sober highway. But we re- 
turn, also, to the opinion which has ac- 
companied us throughout our day’s ram- 
ble —that the solidest attractions of 
Dresden and its suburbs are the impal- 
pablest ones, and the least desirable. If 


so it be, the Saxons need not repine. 
Only the baser part of things is commu- 
nicable; and doubtless the pleasanter 
features of the Garden of Eden are those, 
whereof no tradition has come down to 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


us. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS 
BROTHER. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
(continued.) 


THE men did not know what had hap- 
pened, but something had happened ; 
they came crowding about her, while she, 
half sunk in the soft slime, dragged up 
in her arms out of the water the uncon- 
scious figure. She had his head on her 
arm, holding him up, half on land half in 
water, when they got to her. She was 
paler than he was, lying there upon 
her, marble-white in his swoon. “Is he 
dead ?” they said, coming up to her with 
involuntary reverence. She looked at 
them piteously, poor soul, and held the 
inanimate figure closer, dragging, to get 
him out of the water. Her pale lips 
gave forth alow moan. ‘No one asked 
what right this strange woman had to 
look so, to utter that hopeless cry. No 
one even said, “He is nothing to her ; ” 
they recognized the anguish which gave 
her an unspoken, unasked right to him, 
and to them, and to all they could do. 
And nothing could be easier than to 
draw him from the river, to place him in 
the punt, where she sat down beside 
him, and with a gesture of command 
pointed to her house. They took him 
there without a word. “Carry him in,’ 
she said, and went before him to show 
them the room. “Go for a doctor.” 
They obeyed her as they would have 
obeyed Lady Eskside herself. They 
thought Val was dead, and so did she. 
She stood and looked at him, when they 
rushed away to get help for her, in a mis- 
ery of impotence and longing beyond all 
words to say. Oh, could she do nothing 
forhim! nothing! She would have given 
her life for him; but what is a poor 
mother’s life, or who would accept so 
easy a ransom? She could only stand 
and gaze at him in hopeless, helpless, 
miserable anguish, and wring her hands. 
She did not know what to do. 

Fortunately, however, the doctor came 
very speedily, and soon engaged all her 
powers. He turned away the good fel- 
lows who had fetched him, and called the 
servant from the kitchen. “ Quick, 
quick ! every moment he remains in this 
state makes it worse for him,” said the 
man, who knew what could be done ; and, 
though he was kind and pitiful, had no 
sword in his breast piercing him through 
and through. Val came back to life 























after awhile and to semi-consciousness. 
She had not expected it. She had 
obeyed the doctor’s orders in a stu- 
por, docile but hopeless; but what a 
tumult, what a tempest woke and raged 
in her as she saw life come back! She 
kept quiet, poor soul, not daring to say 
a word ; but her joy worked through her 
veins like a strong wine ; and she felt as 
if she could scarcely keep standing, 
scarcely hold her footing and her com- 
posure against the rapture that seemed 
to lift her up, to makea spirit of her. 
Saved ! saved !—was it possible? She 
had borne speechless the passion of her 
anguish, but it was harder to fight with 
and keep down the tumult of her joy. 

* Come here,” said the doctor, speak- 
ing in peremptory tones, as it was natural 
when addressing a person of her class. 
“T want to speak to you down-stairs. 
Sit down. Have you any wine in the 


house? where do you keep it? Be still, 
and I'll get it myself. Now take this; 
what’s the matter with you? Did you 


never see a man nearly drowned before ?” 

“No,” she said, faintly, keeping up 
her struggle with herself. She wanted to 
cry out, to laugh, to dance, to shout for 
joy ; but before the man who eyed her so 
strangely, she had to keep still and quiet. 
She put the wine aside. “I don’t want 
anything,” she sail. 

“Your pulse is going like a steam-en- 
gine,” said the doctor; “cry, woman, for 
God’s sake, or let yourself out somehow. 
What’s the matter with you? Can't you 
speak ?— then cry!” 

She sank down on her knees;. her 
heart was beating so that it seemed to 
struggle for an exit from her panting, 
parched lips. “I think I’m dying —of 
joy!” she said, almost inaudibly, with a 
sob and gasp. 

“ Poor creature, that is all you know,” 
said the doctor, shaking his head; “he, 
is not round the corner yet by a long 
way. Look here, do you know anything! 
about nursing, or do you often give way 
like this? On the whole, I had better; 
have him moved at once, and send fora 
nurse.” 

“ A nurse !” she said, stumbling up to 
her feet. 

“Yes, my good woman. You are too 
excitable, I can see, to look after him. 
There’s something the matter with him. 
I can’t tell what it is till I see him again. 
Who is he? but how should you know ? 
He had better go to the hospital, where 
he can be well looked to ——” 

“Sir,” she said, eagerly, “I’m myself 
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now. Iam not one to get excited. I 
thought he was dead; and you brought 
him back. God bless you! He has 
been as good as an angel to my boy. 
lll nurse him night and day, and never 
give way. Lethim stay here.” 

“You are not strong enough; you'll 
get ill yourself,” said the doctor. “Then 
you know who heis? Bz sure you write 
to his friends at once. But he’d much 
better go to the hospital; youll get ill 
too _ 

*“ No, no,” she said; “no, no. I never 
was ill. It was I who got him out of the 
water. I’m strong; Took, doctor, what 
an arm I have. I can lift him if it’s 
wanted. Let him stay; oh, let him 
stay!” 

“Your arm is all very well, but your 
pulse is a different thing,” said the doc- 
tor. “If you go and fret and excite 
yourself, I’ll have him off in an hour. 
Well, then, you can try. Come and let 
us see how he is getting on now.” 

“They are as like as two peas,” he 
said to himself, as he went away. “ He’s 
somebody’s illegitimate son, and this is 
his aunt, or his sister, or something, and 
he don’t know. God bless us, what a 
world it is! but I’d like to know which 
he’s going to have, that I may settle 
what to do.” 








CHAPTER XXXII. 


I am afraid I cannot tell any one 
“which” it was that poor Val had, not 
having any medical knowledge. He was 
very ill, and lay there for the week 
during which Dick was absent on his 
master’s affairs, knowing nobody, often 
delirious, never himself, unable to send 
any message, or even to think of those 
he had left behind, who knew nothing of 
him. He talked of them, raved about 
them when his mind wandered, some- 
times saying things which conveyed some 
intelligence to the mind of the anxious 
woman who watched over him, and often 
uttering phrases which she listened to 
eagerly, but which were all blank and 
dark to her. Poor soul! how she 
watched, how she strained her ear for 
every word he said. Her own, thus, 
once more; thus at last in her hands, 
with none to come between them; de- 
pendent on her —receiving from her the 
tendance of weary days and sleepless 
nights. Receiving from her, not she 
from him — eating her bread even, so to 
speak, though he could eat nothing — 
living under her roof— dependent on 
her, as a son should be on amother. f 
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cannot describe the forlorn sweetness 
there was to her in this snatch of nature : 
this sudden, unexpected, impossible 
crisis which, for the time, gave her her 
son. I donot know if it ever occurred 
to her mind that the others who hada 
right to him might be wondering what 
had become of their boy. Even now her 
mind was not sufficiently developed to 
dwell upon this. She thought only that} 
she had him —she, and no other. She! 
closed her doors, and answered all ques- | 
tions sparingly, and admitted nobody she 
could help; for what had anybody to do; 
with him but she? When the doctor} 
asked if she had written to his friends, | 
she nodded her head or said “ Yes, yes,” | 
impatiently. His friends! who were 
they in comparison to his mother? They 
had had him all his life —she had him 
for so short atime, so very, very short 
a time!—why should any one come 
and interfere? She could get him every- 
thing he wanted, could give up all her 
time to watch him and nurse him. Once 
she said, when the doctor pressed her, 
‘T have let his mother know;” and he 
was satisfied with the reply. “If his 
mother knows where he is, of course it 
is all right,” he said. “Oh yes, yes,” 
she cried, “his mother knows ;” and 
what more was necessary? She had 
not the faintest intention of revealing 
herself to him afterwards, of taking 
the advantage of all she was doing for 
him. No! it seemed to her that she 
could die easicr than say to Val, “I am 
your mother;” a subtle instinct in her 
—<lelicacy of perception communicated 
by love alone — made her feel that Val 
would receive the news with no delight 
—that to be made awate that she was 
his mother would be no joy to him; and 
she would have died rather than betray 
herself. But to have him there, uncon- 
scious as he was, “wandering in his 
mind,” not knowing her, or any one — 
but yet with her as if he had been a baby 
again, dependent on her, receiving every- 
thing from her! No words can say what 
this was. She passed the time in a 
strange trance of exquisite mingled pleas- 
ure and pain; suffering now and then to 
see him ill, to feel that he did not know 
her, and if he knew her, would not care 
for her; suffering, too, from the sleepless 
nights to which she was totally unaccus- 
tomed, and the close confinement to one 
room, though scarcely realizing what it 








was that made her head so giddy and her 
sensations so unusual; but all this time 
and through all the suffering raptina 
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naze of deep enjoyment —a_ happiness 
sacred and unintelligible, with which no 
one could intermeddle; which no one 
even knew or could understand but her- 
self. She had no fear for Valentine’s 
life ; though the doctor looked very grave, 
it did not affect her; and though her 
brain was keen and clear to understand 
the instructions he gave, and to follow 
them with pertinacious, unvarying, al- 
most unreasoning exactitude, she did not 
study his looks, or ask with brooding 
anxiety his opinion, as most other women 
in her circumstances would have done. 
She never asked his opinion, indeed, at 
all. She was merely anxious, not at all 
afraid ; or if she was afraid, it was rather 
of her patient getting well than dying. 
The doctor, who was the only one who 
beheld this strange sick-bed, was more 
puzzled than tongue could tell. What 
did the woman mean? she was utterly 
devoted to the sick man—devoted to 
him as only love can be; but she was 
not anxious, which love always is. It 
was a puzzle which he could not under- 
stand. 

In a week Dick came back. He had 
been away on his master’s business, 
being now a trusted and confidential ser- 
vant, with the management of everything 
in his hands. It was Easter week, too, 
and his business had been combined 
with a short holiday for himself. His 
mother was not in the habit of writing to 
him, though she did, in some small de- 
gree at least, possess the accomplishment 
of writing —so that he came home, utter- 
ly ignorant of what had happened, on 
one of those chilly March evenings when 
the light lengthens and the cold strength- 
ens, according to the proverb. Dick was 
tired, and the landscape, though it was 
home, looked. somewhat dreary to him as 
he arrived; the river was swollen, and 
muddy, and rapid; the east wind blanch- 
ing colour and beauty out of everything ; 
a pale sunset just over, and a sullen twi- 
light. settling down, tinting with deep 
shadows and ghastly white gleams of 
light the cold water. He shivered in 
spite of himself. The door was not 
standing open as usual, nor was there 
any light in the little parlour. He had 
to stand and knock, and then, when no 
one answered, went round to the back 
door (which was his usual entrance, 
though he had chosen the other way to- 
night) to get in. The k’tchen was va- 
cant, the maid having gone to the doc- 
tor’s for poor Val’s medicine. Dick 
went into the parlour, and found it dreary 
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and deserted, looking as if no one had 
been there for months. 


Finally, he went , 
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Dick, half laughing, but with a momenta- 
ry sensation of bitterness. He felt 


up-stairs, and found his mother at the | ashamed of itthe moment after. “Goin, 


door of a bedroom coming to meet him. 
“I thought it must be you,” she said, 
“but I could not leave him.” ‘Leave 
him? Leave whom, mother? what do 
ou mean ?” he said, bewildered. * Hush, 


go in to him, mother dear,” he said. 
“ You're in the right of it. I'll goand get 
my supper ; and after that, if he wakes |’il 
see him —only don’t wear yourself out.” 

“ [I do nothing but sit by him — that’s 


hush,” she cried, looking back anxiously! all; doing nothing, how could I wear 


into the room she had just left ; then she 


came out, closing the door softly after | 
“Come in here,” she said, opening | home !” 


her. 
the next door, which was that of his own 
room. “I can speak to you here; and 
if he stirs I'll hear him.” Dick followed 
her with the utmost astonishment, not 
knowing what his mother meant, or if 
she had gone out of her wits. But when 
he heard that it was Mr. Ross who lay 
there ill, and that his mother had saved 
his young patron’s life, and was now 
nursing him, with an absorbing devotion 
that made her forget everything else, 
Dick’s mind was filled with a strange tu- 
mult of feeling. He showed his mother 
nothing but his satisfaction to be able to 
do something for Mr. Ross, and anxiety 
that he should have everything he re- 
quired; but in his heart there was a mix- 
ture of other sentiments. He had not lost 
in the least his own devotion to the young 
man to whom (he always felt) he owed all 
his good fortune; but there was some- 
thing in his mother’s tremulous impas- 
sioned devotion to Valentine that had 
disturbed his mind often, and her looks 
now, engrossed altogether in her patient, 
thinking of nothing else, not even of 
Dick’s comfort, though she knew he was 
to return to-day, affected him, !:e could 
scarcely tell how. When he had heard 
all the story, he laid his hand kindly on 
her shoulder, looking at her. “ You are 
wearing yourself out,” he said ; “ you are 
making yourself ill; but it’s all right. 
To be sure, when he was taken il! like 
this, he could go nowhere but here.” 

‘* Nowhere,” she said with fervour. 
“ Here it’s natural; but never mind me, 
boy, I’m happy. I want nothing differ- 
ent. It’s what I like best.” 

“Tl just step in and look at him, 
mother.” 

“ Not now,” she said quickly, with an 
instinct of jealous reserve. She did not 
want any one to interfere — not even her 
boy. Then she added —“ He’s sleeping. 
Yon might wake him if he heard another 
step on the floor. Go and get your sup- 
per, Dick; you’re tired—and maybe 
after, if he wakes up P 

“Is there any supper for me?” said 








myself out?” she said. “But oh, I’m 
glad you’re home, Dick ; very glad you’re 


“ Are you, mother?” Dick said, with 
a vague smile, half gratified, half scepti- 
cal. Perhaps she did not hear him, for 
she was already in Val’s room, watching 
his breathing. Dick went down-stairs with 
the smile still upon his face, determined 
to make the best of it — for after all Mr. 
Ross had the best right to everything 
that was in the house, since, but for him, 
tat house would never have belonged to 
Dick at all. He called the maid, who 
had come back, to get him his supper, 
and stepped outside while it was getting 
ready, to take counsel of the river an: 
the skies, as he had done so often. It 
was now almost dark, and the river 
gleamed half sullen, under skies which 
were white and black, but showed no 
warmer tinge of colour. Heavy clouds 
careered over the blanched and watery 
firmament —a dreary wind sighed in the 
willows on the eyot. They did not give 
cheery counsel, that river and those trees. 
But Dick soon shook off this painful 
jealousy, which was not congenial to his ~ 
nature. What so natural, after all, as 
that she should give her whole mind to 
the sufferer she had nursed even at the 
risk of momentarily neglecting the son 
who was quite weil, and could shift for 
himself? Dick laughed at his own fool- 
ishness, and felt ashamed of himself that 
he could have any other feeling in his 
mind than pity and interest. He stole 
up, after his meal, to look into the sick- 
room, and then the tenderest compassion 
took possession of him. Val was lying 
awake with his eyes open but seeing 
nothing — noticing no one. Dick had 
never seen him otherwise than in the full 
flush of strength and health. A pang of 
terror and love took possession of him. 
He thought of all Val had done for him, 
since they met, boys, on the river at 
Eton, generously exaggerating all his 
boy-patron’s goodness, and putting his 
own out of sight. The tears c.me to his 
eyes. He asked himself with awe, and 
a pang of sudden pain and terror, could 
Valentine be going to die? His mother 
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sat quite motionless by the bedside, with 
her eyes fixed on the patient. There was 
in her face no shadow of the cloud which 
Dick felt to be hanging over the room, 
but only a curious dim beatitude — hap- 
piness in being there — which the young 
man divined but could not understand. 
Dick stole down again quietly to the 
little parlour, where his lamp gave a more 
cheerful light to think by than the eerie 
river. It would be absurd were I to deny 
that his mind had been troubled by many 
painful and anxious thoughts touching 
the connection of his mother with the 
Rosses. He thought he had come to a so- 
lution of it. In his class, as I have already 
said, people accept with comparative calm 
many things which in higher regions would 
be considered very terrible. Dick had 
made up his mind to a conclusion such 
as would have horrified and driven des- 
perate a man differently brought up. 
He concluded that probably Val's fa- 
ther was his own father, that his mother 
had been very young, beautiful, and 
easily deceived, and he himself was the 
son of this unknown “gentleman.” 
Dick was not ashamed of the supposed 
paternity. It had given hima pang when 
he thought it out at first; but to a lad 
who has been born a tramp, things show 
differently, and have other aspects from 
that which they bear to the fear of the 
world. Putting feeing aside, this is 
what he thought the most probable so- 
lution of the mystery ; and Val, she knew, 
was this man’s son, and therefore he had 
a fascination for her. Probably, Dick 
thought, with a little pang, Val was like 
his father, and reminded her of him; and 
it did wound the good fellow to think 
that his mother could forget and set 
aside himself for the stranger who was 
nothing to her, who merely reminded her 
of a lover she had not seen for years and 
years. When he thought of his own 
problematical relationship to Valentine, 
his heart softened immensely. To think 
that it was to his brother he owed so 
much kindness -—a brother who had no 
suspicion of the relationship, but was 
good to him out of pure generosity of 
heart and subtle influences ot nature, was 
a very affecting idea, and brought a thrill 
to his breast when it occurred to him. 
These were the conclusions he had ham- 
mered out by hard thinking from the 
few and very misty facts he knew. Some 
connection there clearly was, and this 
seemed so much the most likely explana- 
tion. Dick thought no worse of his 
mother for it; he knew her spotless life 


as long as he could remember —a life 
remarkable, even extraordinary, in her 
class —and his heart swelled with pity 
and tenderness at thought of all she must 
have come through. He had too much 
natural delicacy to ask her any questions 
on such a subject; but since he had (as 
he thought) found out, or rather divined 
this secret, it had seemed to account for 
many peculiarities in her. It explained 
everything that wanted explanation — 
her extraordinary interest in Val, her 
fear of encountering the lady who had 
been with him, her strange lingerings of 
manner and look that did not belong to 
her class. Dick thought this all over 
again, as he sat in the little parlour gaz- 
ing steadily into the lamp; and, with 
a strange emotion in which pain, and 
wonder, and pity, and the tenderest 
sympathy, were all mingled together, 
tried to make himself master of the posi- 
tion. His lip-quivered as he realized 
that in reality it might be his brother, 
his father’s son, who lay unconscious in 
the little room up-stairs. No doubt Val 
was like his father — no doubt he recalied 
to the woman, who had once been proud 
(who could doubt ?) of being loved by “a 
gentleman,” the handsome, noble, young 
deceiver who had betrayed her. But 
Dick did not use such hard words; he 
did not think of any betrayal in the case. 
He knew how tramp-girls are brought up, 
and only pitied, did not blame, or even 
defend, his mother. It seemed to him 
natural enough; and Val no doubt re- 
called his handsome father as homely 
Dick never did and never could do. 
Poor Dick! if there was a little pang in 
this, it was merely instinctive and mo- 
mentary. The thought that Val might be 
— nay, almost certainly was — his father’s 
son, half his brother, melted his heart 
entirely. He would have sat up all night, 
though he was tired, if his mother had 
permitted him. His brother! and in his 
ignorance, in his youthful kind-hearted- 
ness, how good he had been! They had 
taken a fancy to each other the moment 
they set eyes upon each other, Dick re- 
membered ; and no wonder if they were 
brothers, though they did not know. The 
ood fellow overcame every less tender 
ont and felt himself Val’s vassal and 
born retainer when he thought of all that 
had come and gone between them. He 
scarcely slept all night, making noiseless 
pilgrimages back and forward to the sick- 
room, feeling, unused as he was to ill- 
ness, as if some change might be taking 





place for better or worse at any moment; 
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and though he had as yet no real clue to 
the devotion with which his mother 
watched the sufferer, he shared it in- 
stinctively, and felt all at once as if the 
central point of the universe was in that 
uneasy bed, and there was nothing in the 
world to be thought of but Val. 

“ Mother, . you’ve sent word to —his 
friends?” Dick had some feeling he 
could not explain which prevented him 
saying “his father.” This was early 
next morning, when she had come out to 
say that Val was asleep, and had spent a 
better night. 

She looked at him with a look which 
was almost an entreaty, and shook her 
head. ‘No—don’t be vexed, Dick; 
I’m bad at writing — and besides, I didn’t 
want no one to come.” 

“But they must be anxious, mother. 
Think! if it had been yourself ; and you 
know who they are. If it wasn’t far off 
in the north I’d go.” 

“ Ah,” she said, with a gasping, long- 
drawn breath —“ if it must be done, that’s 
the way, Dick. I’m bad at writing, and 
a letter would frighten ’em, as you say.” 

“I didn’t say that a letter would fright- 
en them. Mother, I can write well 
enough. It’s Lord Eskside — I recollect 
the name. Tell me where, and I’ll write 
to-day.” 

“ No,” she said, “no; a letter tells so 
little — and oh! I don’t want ’em tocome 
here. There’s things I can’t tell you, 
boy — old things — things past and done 
with. You’ve always been a good son, 
the best of sons to me ‘ 

“And Ill do anything now, mother 
dear,” said poor Dick, moved almost to 
tears by the entreaty in her face, and 
putting his arm round her to support 
her; “Tl do anything now to give youa 
bit of ease in your mind. You’ve been a 
good mother if I’ve been a good son, and 
never taught me but what was good and 
showed me anexample. I'll do whatever 
you would like best, mother dear.” 

He said this, good fellow, to show that 
he found no fault with her if it was shame 
that kept her from speaking to him more 
openly. Butshe who had no shame upon 
her, no burden of conscious wrong, did 
not catch this subtle meaning. She was 
not clear enough in her mind to catch 
hidden meanings at any time. She took 
him simply at his word. 

“Dick,” she said softly, entreating 
still, “ he’s better — he'll get well — why 
shouldn’t he get well? he’s young and 
strong, the same age as you are —a bit 
of an illness is nothing when you're 
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young. He’ll get well fast enough ; and 
then,” she said, with a sigh, “he'll go 
and tell his people himself. What is the 
use of troubling youand me?” 

Dick shook his head. ‘“ They must be 
told, mother,” he said. “Ill write; or 
if you like, I’ll go.” 

She gave a long weary sigh. She was 
reluctant, he thought, to have any com- 
munication with those unknown people, 
Val’s father, and perhaps his mother, 
some great lady, who would have no pity 
for the woman thus strangely thrown in 
her son’s path. This was quite natural, 
too, and Dick, in his tender sympathy 
with her, entered into the feeling. His 
tenderness and compassion made a poet 
of him ; he seemed to see every shade of 
emotion in her disturbed soul. 

“ Mother dear,” he said again, still 
more gently, “you don’t want to have 
aught to do with them? I can under- 
stand. Tell me where it is, and I'll go. 
The master will let me go easy. We're 
not busy yet. I'll see the doctor and go 
off directly ; for whether you like it or 
not, it’s their right, and they ought to 
know.” 

“ Well, well,” she said, after a pause, 
“if it must be, it must be. I’ve never 
gone against you, Dick, and I won't now; 
and maybe my head’s dazed a bit with all 
the watching. It makes me stupid like.” 

“You'll be ill yourself, mother, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“ And if I was!” she cried. “If they 
take him, what does it matter? and 
they’re sure to take him.- Dick, it’s like 
taking the heart out of my bosom. But 
go, if you will go.” 

“TI must go, mother,” he said, sorrow- 
fully. This passion was strange to him 
—hurt him even inspite of himself. Be- 
cause Val was like his father! The 
depth of the passionate interest she had 
in him seemed so disproportionate to the 
cause. 

But when Dick saw the doctor, he was - 
more and more determined to go. The 
doctor told him that in another week the 
crisis of the fever might come —one 
week had passed without any change, and 
the sufferer was embarked upon the 
dark uncertain tideway of another, which 
might be prolonged into another still; 
but this no one could tell. “I thought 
your mother had let his friends know — 
she told me so,” he said. “They ought 
to be made aware of the state he is in, — 
they ought to be here before the week is 
out, when the crisis may come.” 

“But you don’t. think badly of him, 
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doctor?” siid Dick, with tears in his 
eyes. The mother had never asked so 
much, the doctor reflected ; and he felt 
for the young man who felt so warmly, 
and was interested in the whole curious 
mysterious business, he could scarcely 
tell why. 

“Your mother is a capital nurse,” he 
said, assuming a confidence he scarcely 
felt, “and please God, he'll pull 
through.” 

“Oh, thank you, doctor!” cried honest 
Dick, drying his eyes, and feeling, as do 
all simple souls, that it was the doctor 
who had done it, and that this vague 
assurance was very sure. He went to 
see Valentine after, who, he thought, 
gave him a kind of wan smile, and looked 
as if he knew him, which Dick inter- 
preted, knowing nothing about it, to be 
a capital sign; and then he extorted 
from his mother directions for his jour- 
ney. Reluctantly she told him where to 


0. 

. “Qh, Dick,” she said, “you'll do it, 
whether I will or not —and there’s things 
will come of it that you don’t think of, 
and that I don’t want to think of; bu: 
don’t you name me, boy, nor let ’em 
know about me. Say your mother — 
I’m just your mother, that’s all. And if 
they come I’ll not see ’em, Dick ; no, I’m 
not going away. Don’t look scared 
at me. I haven’t it in me now to go 
away.” 

“Take care of yourself, mother,” he 
said; “don’t watch too long, nor neglect 
your food. I'll not be long gone; and 
Til take care of you, whoever comes ; 
you needn’t be afraid.” 

She shook her head and followed him 
with mournful eyes. She did not know 
what she feared, nor what any one could 
do to her, but yet in her ignorance she 
was afraid. And Dick went away, still 
more ignorant, determined to keep her 
secret, but feeling in his superior knowl- 
edge of the world that it was a secret 
which no one would care to penetrate. 
‘Gentlemen ” seldom try, he knew, to 
find out a woman thus abandoned, or to 
burden themselves with her, or any oth- 
ers that might belong to her. He smiled 
even at the idea. “ They’”?—and Dick 
did net even know who they were — 
would think of Val only he felt sure, and 
inguire no further. He was still more 
completely set at rest when he discov- 
ered that it was Val’s grandmother he 
was going to see — the old lady who had 
sent him a present, when he was a boy, 
by Valentine’s hands. Dick somehow 
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had no notion that this old lady was in 
any way connected with himself, even 
assuming, as he did, that his own divina- 
tions were true. She was a stranger, and 
he went quite calmly into her presence, 
not doubting anything that might befall 
him there. 


From The Academy. 
THE SHAH’S DIARY IN ENGLAND. 
Teheran: August 10, 1874. 

WE all remember the letters which, 
when little schoolboys, we used to write 
to our parents and friends, telling them 
of some excursion into the country, of a 
visit to Madame Tussaud’s and the pan- 
tomime, or of a journey to the seaside 
during our holidays. The letters were 
generally free from grammatical and 
orthographical errors, because they had 
been corrected by the master of the 
school, or perhaps by an elder brother ; 
they were written in a sort of jolting way 
in a succession of small disjointed sen- 
tences, and the greenness or inexperience 
of the writer was too palpable not to be 
noticed at once. A collection of such 
letters now lies before me under the title 
of a “ Journal.” The author of the jour- 
nal is no little schoolboy ; he is a high 
and mighty potentate; higher than the 
sun or Saturn, and so mighty that all the 
kings of the world are his vassals : he is 
the King of Kings; he is the Shah of 
Persia, and the journal in question is the 
“Journal of the Voyage to Europe.” 
The book was published a short time 
ago, and contains 208 quarto pages of 
bad print. Fora king of Persia to have 
written a book is a great achievement, and 


jthisis not the royal author’s first literary 


attempt: some years ago he published, 
in the Teheran Gazette, a journal of a 
voyage he made in one of the northern 
provinces. 

At times the book has the air of being 
atrue diary, jottings, that is, not meant 
for publication ; at others, it becomes, 
however, evident that he wrote the thing 
simply for the sake of having it published. 
The style is throughout of the very 
poorest description; to a Persian the 
book is on that account utterly unread- 
able. A Persian indeed might think the 
book was written by a foreigner with but 
a scanty knowledge of the language, and 
this is partly true, for the Shah hardly 
knows the Persian language, having up 
to his eighteenth year spoken nothing but 
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Turkish. 
some of the wonders he saw are ver 
amusing. When there is anything whic 
he failed fully to comprehend, he says, 
“It was wonderful,” or “ We cannot write 


The Shah’s description of 


an explanation.” Trivial occurrences he 
dilates upon with a quite remarkable elo- 
quence, important events he finishes off 
with afew words. Regarding beautiful 
and high-born ladies, emperors, kings 
and queens, he says very little; but on 
negresses, Japanese jugglers, caf¢s chan- 
tazts, and kindred subjects he is quite 
communicative. The book is full of ab- 
surdities and blunders which he might 
easily have avoided Ly calling to his as- 
sistance any one of his interpreters ; it 
is, however, perhaps better that he did 
not do so, for he might thus have spoiled 
for us a highly delightful treat. If there 
were no errors at all in the book, it were 
more profitable to read a Murray’s guide- 
book, or a Continental Bradshaw. The 
Shah very seldom gives us his opinion 
on the places he visited, but only gives a 
list of the sights which he saw during his 
tour. 

We thought he would certainly have 
told us about the many reforms which it 
was said he intended to introduce into 
his country after his European tour, but 
no—notaword. As he has introduced 
no reforms or new measures excepting 
that he has had two or three streets 
paved in Teheran at the expense of the 
people renting houses in them, it is per- 
haps better that he has said nothing 
about them. 

We will now see what his Majesty has 
said about us, and give a résumé of that 
partof the dairy relating to his stay in 
England. 

After taking farewell of the King of 
the Belgians, the Shah embarks with 
“ Lorenson Sahib ” (Sir Heary Rawlinson) 
on board the Vigilant, Captain MacClin- 
tock, “known through his several voy- 
ages to the North-Pole Islands.” He 
admires the Vigilant, more especially the 
good things to eat in the state cabin ; 
there were “ peaches, white grapes, black 
grapes, small very sweet melons; the 
grapes were from hothouses, and very 
dear, one bunch of them cost two francs.” 
He arrives at Dover, where the Duke of 
Edinburgh, Prince Arthur, and _ others 
come to meet him. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh is a “very good-looking young 
man, with small beard and blue eyes,” in 
parentheses he adds that he is very tall. 
“ Prince Arthur is not so tall, has a thin- 
ner face, and is smaller-made than his 
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brother.” On the road from Dover to 
London, noticing the fine fields of Kent, 
his Majesty says, “It is not necessary to 


write about England’s agriculture, it is 


known all over the world.” They pass 
“Sheslhurst ” (this, like most other Euro- 
pean names, in Roman character); a 
wheel of a carriage catches fire, and “ we 
were nearly all burnt.” The crowd at 
Charing Cross was “endless,” and calls 
forth the following: “ London has some 
very handsome women; on -the counte- 
nances of both women and men are de- 
picted nobility, greatness, dignity, and 
Strength ; it is evident that England is a 
great nation; the Almighty has to them 
especially given power and ability, sense, 


understanding, and education; no won- | 


der they have conquered a country like 
India, and possess considerable colonies 

in America and in other parts of the 
world.” Then he admires the English 
army, especially the cavalry, but deplores 
the small number of the latter. The next 
day he visits the members of the royal 
family ; at Marlborough House he is 
pleased with the tiger-skins, and at the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s residence stuffed 
lions and tigers strike him as worthy of 
notice. He visits the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, “‘ who had a fine house, and is 
commander-in-chief of the English army, 
especially of the artillery and arsenals ; 
he isan old man but still strong and 
vigorous ; his red and white face is very 
pleasing.” ‘Then we went to the house 
of the sister of the Duke of Cambridge, 
who is married to the Duke of Teck; he 
is one of the German princes, and a very 
good young man; he has a small mous- 
tache.” Atthe reception which he gave, 
the thing that struck him as most im- 
portant were “the many jewels and 
pearls” which Rajah Duleep Sing, “a 
young man with fine eyes,” appeared in. 
*“* Lord Gladstone was also there.” After 
the state dinner given by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, the Shah went to the 
Duke of Sutherland’s: “ He has half a 
million a year, a good and noble wife, and 
a fine house.” The description of the 
entertainment well illustrates the style of 
writing in which the Shah excels. “ There 
was a great crowd ; we sat on a chair in 
a long hall; there were English ladies 
and princes, and an Indian prince, Navdb 
Nazim of Bengal, with his son; the 
came to London two years ago on busi« 
ness ; remained here; is the nephew of 
the celebrated Tippoo Sahib ; at last the 
dance was. over; having reached home 
we slept.” No doubt he did, he had had 
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a hard day’s work. Next day he went to 
see her Majesty at Windsor Castle; he 
again sits on a chair, and “the Lord 
Chamberland having brought the order 
of the Jarretiére,” it was given to him by 
her Majesty’s “ own hands.” Heinreturn 
“ gave the Persian order of the Lion and 
Sun, with his portrait mounted in dia- 
monds.” Hesees Prince Leopold, “ very 
young and_ good-looking,” attired in 
Scotch costume ; this he explains as “a 
costume in which the knees are bare.” 
“One daughter of the queen, sixteen 
years of age, is always in the house and 
not yet married.” 

The Shah likes to eat well: whenever 
the meals are good he never fails .to say 
so ; here “ we ate a good breakfast, there 
were some fine fruits.” In the castle 
grounds he sees soldiers ; “ Although the 
English army is small, it is very well 
clothed, well drilled, and consists of 
young strong men,” he remarks. After 
a description of the castle, he adds —it 
looks very much like an after-thought — 
“Her Majesty’s age is fifty, but she 
looks only forty; she has a genial and 
pleasant countenance.” Inthe evening 
he goes to the city to the Guildhall enter- 
tainment. He notices the policemen, 
“there are 8,000.” The next piece of 
information is somewhat startling, and 
ought to put the London police-defying 
street boys at their ease: “ The people 
of London think very much of their 
police ; anybody that shows any disre- 
spect to the police must be killed.” The 
Lord Mayor lives in “ Cuid Hall.” Won- 
derful to relate, the Shah on this occa- 
sion sat again on a chair, and we see that 
in every succeeding chapter he takes care 
to tell us the same thing —that is, when- 
ever he does happen to sit on a chair. 
Then the Lord Mayor, the Shah, every- 
body drank Tés (toasts). He goes to 
sleep again that night, and next morning 
goes to “Volvitch.’ On the road he 
sees “working men of London, their 
faces blackened by coal-smoke;” at 
Woolwich, “ English guns, like the an- 
cient ones; they are loaded by way of 
muzzle, and not, like Krupps, from the 
breech.” In the evening he is at the opera: 
“There was a great crowd; Patti, one 
of the celebrated European singers, had 


been expressly brought from Paris ; she | 
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is received with the usual “hurrahs,” 
he feels quite pleased, and says, “ Really 
they cordially like me.” The hippopot- 
amus was ‘a wonderful thing.” On the 
day of the naval review he had to wait a 
little at the railway station for the Prince 
of Wales and the Czarevitch. At Ports- 
mouth he embarks on board the “Victoria 
Albert,” captain “ Prince Linoge,” and sits 
down to breakfist. Then said H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, “Rise, let us go 
on deck to salute the ships ; we rose and 
went on deck.” Two sons of the Prince 
of Wales were also there. Then the 
Shah went on board the “Azincourt com- 
manded by Fips Hurubi,” then visited 
the “ S#/tan, commander Vansitart,” and 
returned to the “Victoria Albert.” “The 
boat got under the steam-wheel; the 
steam-wheel began to move; the wheel 
very nearly touched our boat; if the 
wheel had touched our boat, which was 
not the will of God, we should all have 
been drowned; praise be to God the 
Almighty, the wheel stopped; we got on 
deck without further danger.” In the 
evening in the Albert Hall he admires the 
entrance hall, the maccaroni machine, 
and the exhibition of pictures painted by 
officers and men of the navy. Regarding 
the latter, he says, ‘“‘ Nowhere else have I 
seen such fine paintings.” The great 
concert, the many performers and the 
great organ astonished him much: 
“Such a crowd nobody has as yet seen 
from the beginning of the world to now; 
there were 12,000 persons present, from 
no single one came a sound, all listened 
and looked on; it lasted more than an 
hour ; when it was finished we went home 
and slept.” 

He goes to Liverpool, where two emi- 
grant ships, that were to have sailed in 
the morning, delayed their departure till 
the evening expressly to give the emi- 
grants a chance of seeingthe Shah. The 
Duke of Sutherland’s gardens and pal- 
ace, to which he went after his visit to 
Liverpool, he describes minutely. “ Lord 
Chose by Ostantene,” the duke’s near 
neighbour; ‘ Mr. Cok,” who had been 
captured by the Chinese; ‘ Marquis de 
Staffert,” son of the Duke of Sutherland, 
and “Lord Albert Gavr” and “ Lord 
Renauld,” the duke’s brothers, were also 
there. They all played at bowls, a game 


sang very well; she is a very handsome |that pleased the Shah much, particularly 


woman ; she took along price to come to 
London. 


|when they played in shirt-sleeves. 
There was also Albani,a Cana-!also mentions the accident which hap- 


He 


dian, of America, who sang very well and | pened to his Grace’s butler, Mr. Raite.” 


performed well.” On the following day,!In Manchester 
en route to the Zodlogical Gardens he ladies wear black dresses here, for if they 


he observes, “ Most 




















were to put onwhite or coloured dress, 
it would immediately get black.” In the 
evening he walked through the grounds 
of Trentham ; they again played at bowls, 
and the Marquis of Stafford he thinks 
the best player. 

Regarding his planting a tree at the 
Duke of Devonshire’s place at “ Che- 
zike,” he says: “ This planting a tree is 
in Europe one way of showing respect to 
a great person.” The next day was a 
Sunday; there were no theatres, no 
sights. He went to see Lord Russell, 
“who, although so old, has still a strong 
intellect, and belongs to the Vigh (Whig) 
party.” For the enlightenment of his 
Persian readers he goes on: “It is ne- 
cessary that it should be explained what 
Whig is. All the ministers of the Eng- 
lish Government are divided into two 
parts. The party which is now in office 
is that of the Whigs; at their head are 
Lord Gladstone as Prime Minister, and 
Lord Granville as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and other ministers. The other 
party, which thinks contrary to the 
former, is called Tory; at its head are 
Disraeli and Lord Derby and others. 
Whenever the former party gets removed 
from office, all the ministers and others 
are replaced by others of the second 
party.” A very lucid explanation in- 
deed. The next day at the Crystal Pal- 
ace the crowd was very great. His 
Majesty had his eye particularly on the 
ladies, who, he says, “were handsome 
and well-dressed.” The gymnastics and 
the performances of the Japanese jugglers 
astonish him very much. The “ Duke of 
Sutherland’s daughter, who sat behind ” 
him, he thought “very handsome.” On 
the road home he sees some beggars: 
“The European beggars, instead of beg- 
ging, play music, play the violin; they 
don’t ask. If anybody gives money, they 
take it ; otherwise they play continually.” 
Just so. There is, however, another 
alternative: we might certainly send for 
a policeman, and as the organ-grinder or 
fiddler would certainly be disrespectful, 
he would be killed at once, as we were 
told above. At St. Paul’s “the head 
priest was ill, he was replaced by his 
lieutenant.” On the occasion of his fare- 
well visit to her Majesty, the Shah assures 
his readers that “verily the English 
Queen has shown me the utmost kind- 
ness and friendship from the day of my 
arrival in England to to-day.” Later in 


the day he visits H.R.H. Princess Helena 
and Prince Christian; the latter is “a 
prince of German Holstein; Prussia has 
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taken his country, but the prince is still 
claiming it, and perhaps one day it may 
again be his own.” He passes the grave 
of the Duchess of Kent, “ Guint,” as he 
calls it, and reaches the grave of H.R.H 
the late Prince Consort; he leaves the 
bouquet of flowers which he had in his 
hand at the time on the grave. 

At Madame Tussaud’s his astonish- 
ment knew no bounds. He says: “ It is 
hardly possible to distinguish which are 
living figures and which wax. I tried to 
distinguish between real living figures 
and those of wax, but could not succeed 
till the women got up, walked and 
laughed, and then | knew that they were 
living human beings.” He goes once 
more to the Crystal Palace, specially 
admires the Jamaica ladies, who “ were 
very handsome and _ had fine hair,” and 
the figures of animals, which “are made 
so well that if a person wishes to look at 
them, ten days would not be sufficient 
time.” Two balloons are sent off, his 
portrait is taken, and he leaves the Palace 
gratified. He goes again to the Albert 
Hall and buys some paintings, “ten or 
fifteen” of them. He relates the donkey 
anecdote as follows: “I sawa picture of 
a donkey, asked, ‘ What is the price ?’ 
The director of the exhibition, who was 
a clever, white-bearded man, read the 
price and said: ‘One hundred pounds 
sterling ;’ this sum is nearly 250 tomans 
Persian money. I said: ‘The price of 
living donkey is at the most only five 
pounds, why is a painted donkey so 
dear?’ The director said: ‘ Because it 
costs nothing to keep, it eats neither 
barley nor straw.’ I said: ‘If its keep 
costs nothing, it also does not carry any- 
thing, and ‘cannot be used for riding.’ 
We laughed very much.” On the last 
day of his stay in England he visits St. 
Thomas’s Hospital ; Lord Argyll speaks 
of a Mr. Viteston (Wheatstone) and his 
wonderful printing telegraph ; he goes to 
“Drurelam” Theatre in the evening. 
Here he sees “ Nelson, a young Swedish 
woman, very talkative and artful, sharp; 
she earns much money in St. Petersburg 
and America, and is married toa French- 
man named Gousseau.” With this chap- 
ter he finishes all he has to say on Eng- 
land ; after apologizing for having written 
so little —“ but really during a stay of 
only eighteen days nothing more could be 
written””—he says, “with the English 
everything is in order and well ar- 
ranged ;” he thinks that our ways of 
doing business and of finding some- 
thing to do leave nothing to be desired. 
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His final notice of England and the Eng- 
lish people is that “the English people 
were really very annoyed and sorry on 
account of my leaving them,” even while 
cheering him they looked “ sorrowful.” 
We have no doubt that as soon as a 
translation of the book has been pub- 
lished it will be read with avidity. by 
many thousands. We do not think that 
the number of copies sold in Persia ex- 
ceeds 300 or 400; its price in Teheran is 
twelve francs, which to a Persian is a 
high price for a book, now that the works 
of the authors they like are sold for five 
or six francs. A. A. SCHINDLER. 





From The New Quarterly Review. 
IN THE RUE FROIDE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PATTY.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE WOOLLEN-DRAPER’S WOOING. 


A FEW evenings after, when Francoise 
came in from a walk, she found the wool- 
len-draper seated beside her uncle. It 
was a change in the monotony of her life 
to see avisitor, and she nodded and 
smiled. 

Monsieur Fauve had given his friend 
a lecture, and he scrupulously refrained 
from the admiring glances of the pre- 
vious day. 

“Well,” he said, “and what does 
Mademoiselie think of Monsieur Rozo? 
The uncle appears charmed.” 

“TI saw little of him, Monsieur ;” 
Frangoise reddened, “he was in here 
with my uncle, and I was up-stairs.” 

“ She does not understand business, or 
take interest in curiosities,” said Mon- 
sieur Fauve; “and she complains that 
your friend stares at her,” he added, with 
a grin. 

Grincgon only paid a short visit; and 
when Fauve came with him to the door, 
he made him promise to propose him as 
a husband to Frangoise without further 
delay. 

Nicholas promised; but he was no 
longer in so great a hurry. Rozo had 
shown him a sapphire, and a few dia- 
monds of large size and faultless lustre, 
and he longed to obtain them as cheaply 
as possible. At first sight he had decided 
that this man was a dealer; but he had 
shown such gross ignorance about sundry 
articles which Fauve had shown him, that 
Nicholas changed his opinion, and Rozo 








thought it might be possible to bargain 


easily for these gems ; or, failing this — 
for an intense longing had seized the old 
miser to possess the jewels —he might 
give him Frangoise. “Anything but 
money,” he said to himself, “ anything 
but money.” In a day or two Monsieur 
Rozo paid another long visit ; but Fran- 
goise avoided him as much as her uncle 
would let her. She could scarcely say 
why she disliked this stranger; but she 
did not trust him. She was puzzled, too, 
at her uncle’s evident pleasure when he 
came in. During the week Monsieur 
Rozo paid several visits, and she gath- 
ered from the conversation that passed 
that some business was going on between 
him and her uncle. But Rozo’s looks 
and compliments were most disagreeable 
to Francoise. 


Just a week after Monsieur Gringon’s . 


visit a tap came at the door. Her uncle 
was out, and by his order the door was 
fast. When Frangoise opened it she 
saw that it was Monsieur Rozo. 

“ Bon soir, Mademoiselle,” he said, “I 
hope I find you in good health,” and he 
offered her his hand. 

Frangoise gave him hers unwillingly. 
“T will fetch my uncle, Monsieur.” 

“Oh no, no; donot go, Mademoiselle. 
Iamin nohurry. We wiil await his re- 
turn;” he held her hand fast, and he 
looked very admiringly into the girl’s 
face. 

A strong repulsion seized Frangoise. 
She pulled away her hand, and was in the 
street in an instant, quite forgetting her 
uncle’s charge never to leave the house 
when he was away. She hurried to the 
café, in the Grande Rue, where he usually 
went to read the paper. She met him 
near the entrance to the Rue Froide, and 
told him her errand. Fauve uttered an 
oath and ran off to his house, leaving the 
girl too frightened by his violence to 
follow him. 

As she stood there feeling that sh= was 
to blame for her uncle’s anger, a great 
longing came to her to go and inquire 
for her friends. They had been unkind, 
certainly, to leave Vire without taking 
leave of her; but it was the first slight 
they had ever shown her, and how much 
affection and kindness had gone before. 

“T am growing proud and unloving,” 
the girl thought, “and what have I to do 
with pride or coldness either? I whio 
have only love to give to any one.” 

The Bertins lived at the other extrem- 
ity of the Grande Rue. Frangoise had 
got as far as the clock-tower, when she 
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heard a panting voice behind her, calling 
her name. 

“Oh, Mademoiselle,” Monsieur Grin- 
gon’s face was crimson, and his words 
came out in little gasps, “ I so feared not 
to overtake you; but I will not delay 
you. I will speak as we walk along.” 

Francoise did not want a companion. 
Her thoughts were full of Louis Bertin, 
and the last time she had seen him; but 
she was too kind to shake off the wool- 
len-draper abruptly. She smiled and 
bowed, and Monsieur Gringon ambled 
along beside her, wiping his hot face, 
and lothien proudly about him, to see if 
there were any spectators of his happi- 
ness. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, when he had 
got better command of his breath, “ has 
your uncle given you any —any special 
message from me ?” 

“From you! No, Monsieur.” Fran- 
goise looked so surprised, that the little 
man saw his mistake. 

“ Ah!” he said, and he paused for a 
suggestion. “We spoke of Bayeux the 
other day, Mademoiselle. I have hopes,” 
—the hopes had suddenly sprung up— 
“that before long my friend, the sub- 
sacristan, will come over from Bayeux, 
and I shall then solicit Monsieur and 
Mademoiselle to do me the great honour 
to come to my house to see him.” 

“Thank you, oh! thank you, Mon- 
sieur,” Francoise looked at him with 
glowing eyes. The little sacristan had 
known her mother, and could talk about 
her, and during these six years Francoise 
had been cut off from all the friends of 
her childhood. “I should like to see 
him again !— oh! so very much.” 

She looked so happy and so animated, 
Monsieur Gringon could have knelt down 
before her at once and made himself 
supremely ridiculous. “ She is an angel,” 
he said, and then he checked himself. ‘I 
will not speak of my love in the street ; 
but I cannot wait much longer. Fauve 
has not kept his word.” 

Frangoise’s eyes were cast down — she 
was thinking of her mother; but she 
looked up when old Gringon pulled off 
his hat with a flourish, and said, “ Bon 
jour, Mesdemoiselles.” 

Nicole and Berthe were coming up the 
street. Francoise gave a little cry of de- 
light, and went forward to meet them. 
“ Oh, how glad I am to see you again,” 
she said. ‘I have so missed you.” 

“Have you?” Berthe did not smile; 
she spoke coldly, and Nicole did not 
speak at all. “We came home yester- 
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day,” Berthe added, and then, “Good- 
day, Monsieur Gringon,” a bow, and she 
followed her sister. 

Frangoise turned red and then w' ite. 

“ What is the meaning of this? is my life 
turning upside down?” Here she was 
walking along intimately through the 
Grande Rue with a person of only a few 
days’ acquaintance, and exchanging only 
a few passing words with old friends like 
Berthe and Nicole. Her first impulse 
was to run after them, and then she 
remembered Madame Duclair’s gossip 
and Nicole’s strange silence. Was it 
possible that his sisters also thought she 
cared too much for Louis? “ They were 
very kind to me,” she said, “but all the 
same they remember I ama beggar.” 
She had walked on silently beside Mon- 
sieur Gringon, and for some time he left 
her in peace, rejoiced that he was able 
to contemplate her beauty, and that she 
did not dislike his companionship. But 
at last he could no longer keep silence. 
“ Mademoiselle,” he said. 

“ Plait-il, Monsieur.” 

“ Youacknowledge, Mademoiselle, that 
Vire is pleasanter than Bayeux, do you 
not? There is nothing in Bayeux like 
this valley, for instance.” 

Frangoise started. She had not noticed 
the way they had taken. They had 
reached the river-side —a steep wooded 
bank, at the bottom of which the river 
brawled and leaped over grey rocks, 
moss-grown and tufted with fern wher- 
ever a cleft gave their bright green fronds 
ahome. Onthe right was a steep wall 
of red-brown rock, mantled here and 
there with ivy and clematis. The high 
road lay opposite ; close beside it rose a 
steep wood of ash-trees, which shut the 
valley in with their feathery foliage till 
the river turned, and glimpses of far-off 
blue distance showed through the vista 
of hills. The roar and splash of the little 
river was not only caused by the frag- 
ments of rock strewn along its bed ; 
every two hundred yards or so, on one 
side or the other the river worked a mill, 
and the ceaseless whirr of the wheels in 
long low red-brick factories, added itself 
to the groaning of larger wheels outside 
them. 

“It is not so beautiful at Bayeux,” the 
girl said wearily ; “but it is quieter; _ 
and you have no cathedral like Bayeux.” 

“Itis true,” said Monsieur Gringon, 
meekly. 

“ And here people think so much more 
about making money —at Bayeux they 





are more content.” 
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In some ways Monsieur Gringon ap- 
proved of this speech. It seemed to him 
that a girl who did not care about money 
would be prudent and thrifty; and he 
said so. 

“I did not say I despise money,” 
Frangoise smiled; “on the contrary, I 
wish for it. Ah! Monsieur, of all things 
I wish to earn money.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Gringon, “ your 
wish is noble, and I can help you to its 
attainment.” 

“Thank you, oh thank you so very 
much,” the girl said; “you are very 
kind.” 

Monsieur Gringon laid his hand on his 
heart. ‘ Mademoiselle,” he said, pom- 
pously, “you may count on me—my 
word of honour is given to you —the 
thing is certain,” after which he took out 
ared and yellow silk handkerchief, and 
wiped his forehead with the air of a man 
who has done his utmost. 

Frangoise turned away her head to hide 
asmile. “I think that I must go home 
now, Monsieur. I wish you good-day.” 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said emphatically 
—he had got wound upto such a pitch 
that he could no longer speak naturally 
— “if you refuse my attendance to the 
Rue Froide, 1 leave you with deep re- 
gret; but it would give me untold satis- 
faction to return with you; and I can 
perhaps remember some more of your 
Bayeux friends as we go along.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
IN THE TOILS. 


TUESDAY and Wednesday went by, 
and Thursday morning had come, and 
Frangoise was dull and heavy-hearted. 
She could not tell how she had offended 
Nicole and Berthe, and yet they had 
shown their displeasure so plainly that 
the poor girl shrank from meeting them. 

Just as she and Monsieur Gringon had 
reached the archway of the clock-tower, 
on their return, they had again met the 
two sisters, and this time both Nicole 
and Berthe had turned their heads away, 
so that Frangoise could not greet them. 

Since then she had visited each of 
their old haunts in the hope of meeting 
them, but in vain, and a feeling of resent- 
ment began to mingle with her sorrow. 
It was hard thus to lose her only friends ; 
but were they friends, who could prove 
thus capricious and _ unreasonable? 
‘Once she thought of writing to them, but 
her courage failed. “If it were not I 
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who have all to give,” she said, sorrow- 
fully, “it would be different; but what 
can I give them that is worth having? 
Only my love.” 

She was sitting at her embroidery up- 
stairs, when she heard her uncle’s voice. 
She went down-stairs and found Monsieur 
Fauve sitting at the table where she usu- 
ally sat. 

“ C'est bien,” he said, and then in a 
very formal voice, “ Sit down, Frangoise, 
and listen.” 

Monsieur Fauve had taken off kis coat 
and hung it up. He looked very gaunt 
and rigid, sitting in his shirt, the sleeves 
rolled up to his elbows to save the wrist- 
bands, and showing bony and twisted 
hairy arms. 

“T told thee,” he began, “that I wished 
thee a good husband in the future ; well, 
a good one has offered himself already. 
Monsieur Gringon, about the richest of 
our shopkeepers, wishes thee for his 
wife.” His eyes fastened on her face 
and read the answer there. 

Frangoise sat with eyes staring wildly. 

“ That old man!” she murmured. 

Monsieur Fauve’s quick ears caught 
the sound, and a faint tinge of colour rose 
on the parchment face. 

“ Monsieur Gringon is not so old as I 
am,” he said, “and what young man, 
dost thou think, foolish child, could offer 
thee what he offers?” 

Frangoise looked up imploringly. 

“ My uncle, I do not wish to marry; I 
am content if,” she added timidly, “ thou 
art not tired of me.” 

Nicholas Fauve’s eyes opened and shut 
rapidly. 

He shrank from saying it, and yet he 
saw at once the only means by which he 
could work on the young girl. 

“ Well, not tired of thee, for thou art a 
good child, my little Frangoise ; but I am 
a poor man, ah, very poor, and — well, 
’tis best spoken, it costs less to feed one 
than two.” 

Frangoise clasped her hands. “ But I 
could earn, oh, my uncle, I could earn so 
much more with a little seeking.” 

Monsieur Fauve shook his head. “I 
adopted thee as my daughter,” he said, 
coldly, “and my first duty to my daugh- 
ter is to provide her with a husband. 
But I have another offer for thee, Detzte,” 
he added, with a grim attempt at a smile, 
“an offer which thou mayest prefer. My 
friend Rozo is also in want of a wife.” 

“Oh, no, no,” Frangoise shuddered ; 
“my uncle,” she fixed her dark eyes 
earnestly on him, “I hate that man as 
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much as I fear him. 
him? Iam sure he is not true.” 

Monsieur Fauve was startled; it was 
new to hear this tone in Frangoise. 

“Ta, ta, ta!” he said, lightly, “ young 
people are always in extremes ; it is best 
neither to love nor to hate. As to Rozo, 
I may see him once more to tell him I 
have decided against him ; but that will 
be all. Heis to leave our country in a 
week or so; he goes south.” 

Frangoise gave a sigh of relief. : 

“Well,” he said, and took down his 
coat from the peg, “then thou hast 
chosen, and I shall tell Gringon to come 
for his answer and to bring his gifts.” 
He nodded and moved to the door. 

Francoise ran after him and caught his 
arm. “Oh, no, my uncle, I cannot. I 
do not love Monsieur Gringon, and he is 
so old.” ; 

*“ Chut!” Fauve spoke sternly. “ Silly 
child, dost thou not see that thou hast no 
power of choice. I cannot keep thee, 
and I give thee to one who can. It is 
not a question of decision only; it is thy 
obedience I ask for;” he shook her off 
roughly, and went out. “ After all,” he 
said, “it has been waste of time this try- 
ing to humour her : she must submit, and 
I might have saved myself some trouble.” 

He went straight on till he reached the 
post-office, and then dropped into the 
letter-box a letter addressed : — 


“ MonsIEUR Louis BERTIN, 
13, Rue Notre Dame, 
Caen.” 


“ Aha, my young friend,” he said, “I 
think that will settle your business.” 

It was the answer to a letter ‘received 
that morning from Louis Bertin, announ- 
cing to Monsieur Fauve that the writer 
had obtained in Caen an appointment so 
much beyond his hopes that he believed 
that in a year’s time he should be able to 
marry, and he asked permission from 
Frangoise’s uncle to address her on his 
first visit to Vire. 

Monsieur Fauve wished to keep to 
facts, and he resolved that Frangoise 
should, without delay, become that 
which he told Louis Bertin she was al- 
ready —the promised wife of Monsieur 
Gringon. i 

Meanwhile Frangoise sat stunned with 
misery. She was too timid to think of 
leaving her uncle, and, indeed, she had 
no one to go to. She had not money 
enough to pay her journey to Bayeux, 
and even at Bayeux she had not any 
friend she could burden with herself. 
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Why do you trust:She sat in her uncle’s chair near the 


window, and by-and-by, when Madame 
Duclair came out as usual to water her 
flowers, she looked across and saw the 
girl sitting with bowed head, her clasped 
fingers resting idly in her lap. 

Frangoise had avoided Madame Du- 
clair since the day that she had tormented 
her about Louis Bertin, and the gossip- 
ing neighbour had shrugged her shoul- 
ders and said the little chit might get 
pleased again ; but she was kind-hearted, 
and the girl’s grief-stricken attitude 
brought her across the street at once. 

“ Allons, ma belle,” she said, “ what is 
it ? why, with such good’ fortune as thine 
is, thou shouldest be dancing instead of 
moping.” 

Frangoise raised her head and looked 
wearily into the broad, ugly face. “My 
good fortune!” she said, sadly. 

“Come, come, child, there is no use in 
denying it. Why, every one knew it be- 
fore I did, and I think I might have been 
told the first.” She gave her head a toss. 
“Yes, indeed, two days ago my husband 
was doing some work at Monsieur Ber- 
tin’s, and he heard Mam’selle Nicole 
tell her papa that there was no fear for 
Louis now, for thou wert to marry Mon- 
sieur Gringon.” 

“ Nicole said that; who told her?” 

“Bah! What signifies; there is no 
use in asking where news comes from; 
as well ask how a mushroom grows. All 
Vire knows that thy marriage is settled, 
and my Jacques said Mam’selle Nicole 
said it was a good thing for thee.” 

Frangoise felt in the toils; there was 
no escape.- It was a relief to hear 
Jacques Duclair’s big voice calling for 
his spouse. 

The girl went up-stairs to her room 
with flushed cheeks and a wildly-beating 
heart. 

“ There is no such thing as friendship 
in this world,” she said, “there is no 
such thing as love. I thought in my vain 
folly that Nicole and Berthe shunned me 
because they —they did not like me to 
walk with Monsieur Gringon—and it 
was because they thought I was fond of 
their brother. “Oh, mon Dieu / does 
he think so, too; and is that why he has 
gone away from Vire ?” 

A sob rose, but she gulped it down 
angrily. “It is false. I liked him; I 
shall always like him, but I can never 
love any one again, for no one has ever 
loved me truly except my mother. Oh! 
my mother.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
UNEXPECTED. 


“ My friend,” says Monsieur Gringon 
to the curiosity-dealer, as they stood in 
the Rue Froide the following evening, 
“she is an angel; and now let us arrange 
the day for the marriage; and let it be 
soon.” 

Monsieur Fauve was pleased and puz- 
zled by his niece’s conduct. He had 
been expecting a despairing appeal from 
her ; perhaps more than one, and he had 
resolved to harden himself. And yet. 
when Monsieur Gringon had arrived that 
evening with a bouquet and a thick stick 
of Rouen sweetmeat, in gold paper, 
Frangoise had received him civilly, and 
had allowed him to kiss her hand when 
he went away. Monsieur Fauve was sur- 
prised ; he had meditated during the visit 
on the utter uselessness of any attempt at 
understanding the vagaries of women. 

“The day for the marriage? well, I 
suppose the sooner the better. There 
must be some little preparation first, I 
suppose ; but thereis no need for delay.” 

* Bon, bon /” Gringon was in sucha 
state of exalted satisfaction that he 
threw prudence to the winds; he could 
hardly stand still with delight. “ Leave 
that to me: it is my business to know 
what young ladies require in the way of 
dress, and my wife must have a ¢rous- 
seau worth looking at. Madame Cotin, 
the modiste, will arrange very well. Yes, 
my friend,” he concluded, with a pom- 
pous air, “set your mind at rest, and let 
us say this day fortnight for the wedding 
at Notre Dame. I will call and set the 
arrangements on foot as I go home.” 

“ Bien, as you will,” said Monsieur 
Fauve ; the relief from the expenses of 
the ¢rousseau gave him keen pleasure ; 
and though he was surprised at this 
haste, he reflected that probably Gringon 
was right, and that it was much better 
that Louis Bertin should find Frangoise 
married when he came to Vire. 

“By the way,” Monsieur Gringon 
said as he was going, “have you done 
any good business with Monsieur Rozo ? 
He leaves Vire in a day or two.” 

“ A little, only a little,” said the old 
miser. ‘“ Good-night, a ¢anz6z.” 

He went back to his niece, and he no- 
ticed with a grim smile that the bouquet 
and the sucre de pomme still lay where 
Gringon had placed them. 

“ Well, my child,” he said, “ 1 congrat- 
ulate thee. The wedding is to be this 
day fortnight, and Monsieur Gringon is 





so generous as to furnish the s/rousseau 
himself.” 

“A—h!” the girl gave a shivering 
sigh, but that was all; and Fauve, who 
had expected a scene, was again puzzled. 


The days went by fast. Francoise had 
no time to think. She felt that she had 
given up herself to her fate. First there 
were patterns sent up for her choosing, 
and then Madame Cotin came and fitted, 
and flattered, with her mouth full of pins, 
till Frangoise loathed the sight of her. 

Finally, two days before the marriage, 
Nicole and Berthe arrived with a taste- 
ful wedding-gift of their own needle- 
work. They seemed to have forgotten 
there had been any coldness, and they 
professed to rejoice in Frangoise’s good 
fortune. 

Francoise smiled faintly, but she made 
no effort to return their caresses; her 
heart seemed dead though her spirit 
urged her to seem gay and contented ; 
she could hardly ‘speak. 

That day was destined to be full of 
agitation for Francoise. While she and 
her uncle were sitting at supper, there 
came a tapping, and Francoise went to 
open the door; Madame Duclair was 
standing at the window, she looked ter- 
rified. 

“There is bad news, child,” she said, 
in a scared, strange voice; “tell your 
uncle I want him.” 

“ What is it?” Monsieur Fauve had 
closely followed his niece. 

Madame Duclair looked at him from 
head to foot. 

“ Tiens/” she said; “and he was a 
younger, heartier man than you are. 
Who do you think is dead, neighbour ?” 
and she looked from the uncle to the 
niece. 

A wild hope of release glanced through 
the girl’s brain. 

“Speak out!” said Fauve, in his 
harshest voice ; “I am not good at guess- 
ing riddles.” 

Madame Duclair was too much awed 
to take offence. “It is Monsieur Bertin. 
While Jacques was there this afternoon, 
he fell down in a fit, and a telegram has 
been sent to fetch his son home. See 
how near death ‘is to all of us, and how 
suddenly he comes !” 

Frangoise had turned deadly pale at 
the name of Bertin; but Monsieur 
Fauve, after the first surprise, recovered 
himself and his usual habit of contradict- 
ing. 

“ Bah!” he said, “it is no doubt apo- 
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plexy, and apoplexy is always sudden. If 
a man drinks as Bertin drank, he cannot 
expect the long life of an abstemious 
person. Ah, there is nothing like ab- 
stemiousness ;” he added this with a 
quick glitter of his eyes at Madame Du- 
clair, whose husband was much addicted 
to cider. 

She tossed her head and turned her 
back, but before she reached her own 
door she looked over her shoulder with a 
spiteful smile. 

“ Tiens, neighbour,” she said. “I 
had nearly forgotten, it seems, your new 
friend, the gentleman with the red hair, 
is an escaped convict from Brest. A sol- 
dier at Bayeux recognized him, and see- 
ing him ill-treat a woman, gave him up to 
the police. Though Jacques said he 
heard another tale: the soldier only 
threatened to give him up, and is in pris- 
on himself because he let him go.” 

“Bah! it is all nonsense; there is 
some mistake.” The curiosity-dealer’s 
face looked ghastly. 

“ Have you trusted him, neighbour?” 
said Madame Duclair, as she disappeared. 

Monsieur Fauve looked sternly at his 
niece. “There is nothing in this but 
idle rumour, but it might have been true ; 
and see what thy carelessness would then 
have caused that day he was left here 
alone. He was on the stairs when I 
came in; he said he had heard steps, and 
thought I was above. If my door had 
been unlocked, and he had been a thief, 
he could have done as he pleased.” 

“* Thou art sure he is not a thief?” 
said Francoise eagerly. 

“It is certain he did not rob me; on 
the contrary, we had very satisfactory 
dealings” —Monsieur Fauve said this 
half to himself, and he held his chin in 
his hands a moment—ahabit of his 
when he had successfully over-reached a 
customer. “That chattering fool has 
come with her croak to trouble thy mar- 
riage.” 

“ But, my uncle, this is very sad news,” 
the girl looked sorrowful. “I must go 
to-morrow’to Nicole and Berthe; and — 
it would be a scandal to have a wedding 
when such a calamity has happened to 
those we know.” 

“T will have no such folly. Why, to- 
morrow is thy wedding-day. What are 
the Bertins to thee, that they should be 
put in comparison with me and Mon- 
sieur Gringon ?” 

He spoke with such fierce sternness 
that Frangoise shrank from him in terror. 
The dull lethargy which had crept over 
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her ljfted, and instead came an agony of 
sorrow and remorse. She hurried away 
up-stairs, and flung herself on her knees 
beside her bed. 

“God help me,” she cried, “ why did I 
ever promise? I could not have been 
forced to marry Monsieur Gringon.” 


Monsieur Fauve meanwhile stood in 
silent self-congratulation at his niece’s 
submission. 

“Ma foi!” he rubbed his yellow 
hands together, in a slow oily way, “it 
has been a narrow escape —a very 
narrow escape, indeed ! ” 

In these few moments he had seen 
clearly the two dangers between which 
his stern insistance and Francgoise’s sub- 
mission had steered him — the conse- 
quence of Louis Bertin’s return, and the 
chance that if the marriage were deferred 
Gringon might awake from this present 
infatuation, and require some settlement 
on Frangoise. “No, no, he is rich 
enough; let him work hard and pinch 
his body — I have done both.” 

For just one fleeting moment it came 
to himwith a sort of pang, that Louis 
Bertin, the possessor now of his father’s 
property, might also be willing to take 
his niece without a portion, and Fran- 
goise might have the man she loved; 
but the next instant he scoffed at his 
own weakness, 

“Who can say how a drinking, pleas- 
ure-seeking fellow, like Bertin, has tooled 
away his money. It is possible that 
Louis succeeds to a heritage of debts, — 
and there are those two giddy girls to 
portion. No, no. It is best as it is. 
Louis Bertin will need capital, and he 
must have it if he takes a wife.” 

And yet the idea came back, and 
haunted Nicholas Fauve, as if it had 
been the old man of the sea. He went 
about restlessly — he even crept stealth- 
ily up-stairs and listened at the door of 
Frangoise’s room; but there was no 
sound. If she was crying, her grief was 
silent and did not exhale itself in sobs. 
And yet the miser sighed as he passed 
her door and went into his own squalid 
room — squalid spite of tapestried hang- 
ings and quaint mirrors against the 
dingy walls; squalid with dirt and the 
faint sickening smell of a room to which 
the outer air comes rarely, for Frangoise 
was never allowed to enter her uncle’s 
chamber: he kept the key in his pocket, 
and it was his window that showed its 
cobwebbed lattice to the street. 

Evea now, although he knew that the 
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entrance into the street was fastened, he 
locked the thick oak door before he ad- 
vanced into his room. 

There was a massive carved oak bed- 
stead, with red canopy atop. The bed 
was so sunk that the dirty coverlet was 
almost on a level with the carved wood 
of the framework, and the head-board 
rose up —a grand mass of Cupids and 
flower-wreaths — about three feet above 
the pillows. 

Nicholas Fauve got on the bed. The 
heavy canopy was made fast to the ceil- 
ing, and was surrounded by a deep hang- 
ing, which fell below it, in massive folds 
edged with black. Kneeling on the bed, 
Fauve stretched his arm up to the out- 
side of the canopy, thrust his hand into 
one of these folds, and after a few mo- 
ments brought out first a dark leather 
bag and then a small box. 

It was growing dusk before he went 
up-stairs and these objects looked black 
and indistinct as he placed them on the 
bed. Nicholas did not light a candle; 
he plunged both hands into the bag and 
felt the contents; and then he poured 
out the gold and silver coin, and care- 
fully counted it. “It is right,” he said. 
After fingering it with loving care, he 
put it back into the bag. He then 
pressed a spring in the box, and bending 
closely over it he remained some minutes 
in contemplation and silent enjoyment. 
He then closed the box, replaced it, and 
lifted the bag with both hands into its 
hiding-place. 

It was evidently a heavy weight. 
When he had carefully smoothed the 
folds of the canopy, he looked at his 
empty hands and gave a sigh of relief. 

“No! no! no! I cannot. I am not 
rich enough. If I gave a portion — ever 
so slender a one — people would say 
there was more to come, and I should be 
ruined. Besides, itis the truth, I am a 
poor man—very poor. I get no good, 
no enjoyment from this hidden store. 
All I really have, is what I seem to have, 
and that is poverty.” 

After a while, Frangoise came down 
the dark creaking staircase, her white 
face looking ghost-like in the gloom. She 
spread her uncle’s meagre supper in 
silence. 

“Good-night, my uncle,” she said, 
“my head aches and I am going to bed.” 

“ Thou art a foolish girl. Soup is good 
for headaches.” He looked at the white 
face, and his restlessness came back. 
He thought how strangely Francoise re- 
sembled her dead father. Fauve’s heart 
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startled him ; it throbbed loudly. “ Kiss 
me, Frangoise,” he said. “I have done 
my duty by thee. Remember!” 

She did not answer. She bent down 
her forehead to receive this most un- 
wonted token, and then disappeared up 
the dark old staircase. 

“‘ How heavily she treads,” said Nich- 
olas ; “but in a week she will have got 
used to Gringon, and will think of noth- 
ing but her new clothes. Nicholas, thou 
art not a blunderer, so far thou hast done 
very well. One mouth. less to feed, one 
back less to clothe, and not a penny 
spent, for Gringon pays even the wed- 
ding dinner; but for the waste I woul. 
drink to my own skill, but that would be 
waste indeed, when I can drink at Grin- 
gon’s expense to-morrow. Bah! there’s 
no end of the money I shall draw from 
Gringon, while this folly for a young wife 
lasts ; he shall purchase all the rubbish 
I possess. Aha! Neighbour Duclair, I 
do not know how to manage a young 
girl, is it notso? Ja foi, 1 have yet to 
find some one that I cannot manage. 
Aha!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
AGAIN IN MONSIEUR FAUVE’S BEDROOM. 


FRANCOISE could not sleep. Madame 
Duclair’s tidings had fully roused her 
from her strange apathy. She turned 
restlessiy on her pillow, her head growing 
more and more fevered as her thoughts 
developed into activity. 

“Oh! why did I not persist in refus- 
ing ?” she murmured ; “I could not have 
been made to marry.” 

She had not any lingering hope of the 
love of Louis Bertin, but the sound of his 
name had so stirred her pulses that she 
could no longer deceive herself; she 
knew why she so shrank from this mar- 
riage with Monsieur Gringon. 

All at once, in the midst of her torture 
of remorse, a thought came flashing like 
a sunbeam. “It is not too late,” she 
said, “there is still to-morrow morning ; 
my uncle is kind ; he will let me off.” 

Twelve o’clock —then one — then two 
struck from the old clock-tower, and 
still Frangoise lay with eyes wide open. 
It was so silent in the Rue Froide —a 
mouse nibbling at the wainscot sounded 
loudly through the house. “I shall not 
sleep,” she said; “I will rise at five and 
speak to my uncle.” 

It seemed as if only five minutes 
passed, and she started awake. 

But not lying awake only with her own 
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thoughts. Surely some strange unusual 
sound still rang in her ears. 

Daylight was beginning to struggle 
into her room, but in wan gleams that 
made the forms on the tapestry weird and 
ghastly. 

A shuddering horror seized on Fran- 
coise, and she buried her face in her pil- 
low. But memory soon came back and 
roused her. That sound must have been 
real; was itacry oragroan? Then, as 
full awakening came, she started up in 
her bed. 

“Oh! mon Dieu / and I lie here afraid 
of nothing, and it may be that my uncle 
is ill and wants help.” Thencame to her 
roused senses the remembrance of Ma- 
dame Duclair’s words. 

She did not need to strike a light; 
every instant daylight was broadening 
and chasing gloom away, even from the 
darkest corners of her room. She was 
soon dressed, and she went along the 
passage to her uncle’s door. She knew 
that he always locked it, and she knocked. 
She called his name. No answer came. 
Thinking that the shaking of the heavy 
door might make more noise, she took 
the handle and shook it with all her 
force. To her surprise the door yielded 
and swung heavily inwards. 

The girl shrank so from this man under 
whose roof she lived, that her first im- 
pulse was to’ start back, and then all 
sense was numbed by the vision that pre- 
sented itself. In the ghastly light of the 
coming day, partly concealed by the red 
hanging torn down from above, only one 
side of the distorted yellow face of the 
miser was visible ; but one bare arm lay 
extended on the coverlet, and the fingers 
seemed to point upwards to the now re- 
vealed hiding-place overhead. 

That was all Francoise saw. . . . When 
her shrieks had summoned Madame Du- 
clair and the other neighbours, who 
forced their way into the house, she 
was found lying in a heap near the door, 
as lifeless, to all appearance, as the rigid 
form that still pointed upwards to his 
rifled treasure-hole. 


But Frangoise did not die. When she 
recovered animation she became deliri- 
ous, and for more than three weeks she 
lay stricken with brain fever. 

Before she was pronounced out of dan- 
ger Monsieur Gringon Jearned that all 
Monsieur Fauve’s money and jewels had 
been carried off by his murderer. The 
woollen-draper’s infatuation for Frangoise 


was as great as ever ; but he felt himself 
an ill-used man. 

“It is bad enough to have one’s mar- 
riage put off,” he said in a huff, when at 
length he heard that Francoise wished to 
see him; “ but I did not bargain to marry 
a girl without a penny except what a heap 
of old rubbish will bring in; she will 
want to marry fast enough now; well, 
she must be the more dutiful to me.” 

He knocked at Madame Duclair’s 
door, and shuddered as he looked at the 
empty house opposite. 

“It is you, is it?” says Madame Du- 
clair. “Come in; the girl frets till she 
has seen you; but I would not suffer it 
till to-day.” 

“Frets for me, does she ?” says Mon- 
sieur Gringon, in a flutter of delight; 
“sweet little bird, I will soon cure her of 
that; but she knows no one else would 
have her without a portion,” he mutters 
sulkily, as he follows into the room where 
Madame Duclair has been ironing. 

The room is full of caps just ironed, 
pinned on to strings reaching across 
from wall to wall. As many more caps 
lie freshly starched beside the narrow 
ironing-board, but Frangoise sits still, 
her hands folded idly in her lap, with no 
thought of helping her busy hostess. 

“ Well, little one, I am glad thou art 
better. Thou shouldest have sent for 
me sooner.” Monsieur Grincgon speaks 
familiarly, and he stoops eagerly to kiss 
her. 

Frangoise’s pale face flushes, she starts 
up and holds Monsieur Gringon off with 
the hand he has taken. 

“ Bah,” he says, “ this is peevish, when 
thou wilt be my wife so soon.” 

Frangoise shrinks away from him and 
shakes her head. “No, Monsieur.” Her 
voice sounds sharp in its effort to be 
strong. “I cannot be your wife ; it was 
only to please my uncle ” She sinks 
into her chair again, white and trembling. 

Monsieur Gringon’s face grows sud- 
denly purple. “Not my wife! What is 
this you say?” His words come tum- 
bling one over another, like a family of 
ducks taking to the water. “ Bah, bah! 
but this is foolishness. Your uncle 
would not have listened to you, neither 
shallI; I am in his place, my child.” 
But with this tone of authority his eyes 
have an ill-assured look. Indignation 
gives the girl strength; she looks up, 
and sees her power. 

‘Monsieur, you are very good.” She 








smiles with a charming little air of self- 
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possession. “I owe you many thanks 
for your intentions, and I ask your for- 
giveness. I wanted to tell you this long 
ago. | told my uncle I could not marry 
you ; but he would not listen.” 

Monsieur Gringon turns away angrily. 

“Stay,” she speaks very earnestly. 
“ Monsieur, I was going to tell him this 
again on that last morning —I went to 
his room, and — and ” She grows 
so white and shudders so that Monsieur 
Gringon is moved. “Aon Dieu,” he 
says nervously, “do not speak of that.” 

Frangoise goes on, trying to steady her 
voice, “It is arelease I am giving you, 
not a disappointment, I’?—she speaks 
so low that Madame Duclair cannot catch 
her words —“ I love some one else.” 

Monsieur Grincon’s face grows very 
ugly: he frowns, and his mouth twitches. 
“ That is my affair. I will take the risk 
of that,” he says; “ noone else will marry 
you, my poor girl, you have not a sou; 
and it is better to have an old husband 
than to starve. Come, come; we will be 
married this day week.” 

Frangoise looks frightened, and then 
shelaughs. ‘ Pardon, Monsieur. It is 
impossible. I am very sorry that I ever 
let you think I would marry you, but that 
is all [can say. I may starve, but I will 
never — never be your wife.” 

In her excitement she speaks out loud, 
and Madame Duclair turns round from 
the ironing-board. 

“ Dame! Monsieur Gringon, leave the 
child alone. I held my tongue because 
I did not know which way it was ; but as 
to starving, she need not do that; she 
has friends, and besides, there is Mon- 
sieur Louis Bertin, who has come to ask 
for her these three times, and has begged 
so hard to seeher. But my man Jacques 
had said I must not tella word to the 
girl till we knewif she were going to 
marry you, or we should get into trouble ; 
and Frangoise .has fretted so to see you 
that I was puzzled till now — now I see 
my way. You are one too many.” 

A very strange-sounding word whizzes 
out of Monsieur Gringon’s lips. He 
shakes his red fist in Madame Duclair’s 

rinning face. 

“Old fool!” And then he turns to go 
away without any leave-taking. Madame 
Duclair runs after him as he reaches 
the street. 

“My friend!” she tries to speak 
gravely, but she cannot help laughing, 
“be reasonable. It is thou who wouldest 
have been the old fool, if Frangoise had 
married thee; for Louis Bertin had al- 
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There is 
no use in wishing for what belongs to 


ready asked her of her uncle. 
another man. These two were lovers 
long ago.” 


From The Saturday Review, 
THE “ENGLISH GOSPEL.’ 


THE Indian Correspondent of the 
Times has lately sent home an interest- 
ing letter on missionary life, and a re- 
markable commentary on his letter ap- 
peared in the Pad/ Mall Gazette of Mon- 
day last. The writer of that article 
points out that, whether the effect of mis- 
sionary efforts on the people of India be 
small or great, the government of India 
by the English must bring about one of 
the greatest moral, social, and religious 
revolutions known in history. The re- 
ligious belief and the cherished institu- 
tions of nearly a quarter of the human 
race are being destroyed. The Hindoos 
and the Mahommedans had worked out 
a sort of modus vivendi under which 
their several faiths could somehow co- 
exist. The order of things set up by the 
English is utterly opposed to both creeds. 
What will come of this? “What will 
this vast mass of men believe and _ prac- 
tise now that they are practically en- 
abled to say, think, and do whatever 
appears good to them, external violence 
apart?” The answer to this question 
must a good deal depend on the nature 
of the creed which is offered to the peo- 
ple of India by their revolutionary mas- 
ters. The writer of the article under- 
takes to describe what this English creed 
is. It insists, he says, upon obedience 
to law, upon universal toleration, and 
upon the teaching of physical science. 
It says to the natives, You must not com- 
mit crimes, or break contracts, or perse- 
cute those who are not of your creed, or 
who, being of your creed, choose to leave 
it or to offend against its principles. And 
physical science is so true that we shall 
publicly teach it in our schools, “ al- 
though it expressly contradicts and stul- 
tifies Hindooism, and although the 
method in which it is taught and the 
temper of mind which it encourages are 
practically fatal to other native creeds 
and not easily reconcilable with Chris- 
tianity. This is our English gospel.” 
This is what we will believe, this is what 
we will enforce, this is what every one 
who wishes to be employed or to live 
comfortably must practise. Whoever 
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neglects it will find that the world will pass 
by him, that he is out of harmony with 
his neighbours, that his sons will take up 
other views, and that the more active and 
compliant part of the population will 
get the better of him. “ Whosoever re- 
bels against it shall be hanged, shot, or 
blown away from the cannon’s mouth, as 
may be most convenient under all the 
circumstances of the case.” 

The magnificent self-assertion of this 
revelation is exceedingly imposing, and it 
is not until the results of it have been 
studied for some little time that any doubt 
suggests itself as to their being alto- 
gether admirable and beneficent. About 
the fact of the revolution which is going 
on in India there can be no question. In 
their present and popular form —in the 
form, that is, in which they supply moral 
and social guidance to some two hundred 
millions ef people—the Indian creeds 
can hardly long endure the contact of 
English ideas. That at present the mis- 
sionaries sent out by the various Chris- 
tian bodies of Europe and America have 
not provided the natives with any creed 
which can take the place of those which 
are destined to disappear seems to be 
equally certain. The best missionaries 
have the fewest converts to tell of, and 
from this it may fairly be inferred that 
the converts made by inferior, but appar- 
ently more successful, workmen are not 
much to boast of. If the English gospel, 
as described in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
could be accepted as a thoroughly satis- 
factory substitute for Hindooism, Ma- 
hommedanism, and other Eastern reli- 
gions, it would very much lessen the 
anxiety with which the emancipation of 
the people of India from all the beliefs 
hitherto held by them must otherwise be 
watched. “The reason why Christian 
missions have so very little direct effect 
in India” —it is the writer in the Pad/ 
Mall Gazette who is speaking — “ is that 
they do not represent the real teaching of 
the English nation.” That teaching, as 
we have seen, is summed up in a few 
simple rules. Obey the laws, persecute 
nobody, learn physical science, or sub- 
mit to be beaten in the race of life, or, if 
you openly rebel, to be hanged, shot, or 
blown away from a gun. When this, 
“the real teaching of the English na- 
tion,” is presented to the natives, what 
influence will it have uponthem? This 
knowledge and such a smattering of 
physical science as is likely to be gained 
by a population which has to work very 
hard to earn a bare subsistence are to 
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stand in the place of religion, and of so 
much of morals as lies outside the region 
of law. Granting that the substitution 
will be effective so far as the English 
rulers of India are concerned, that it will 
secure submission to the Government 
and a certain amount of compliance with 
the statute law and the decisions of 
judges. what will be its effect upon the 
natives in all those relations of life which 
do not come within the sphere of muni- 
cipal law? If they accept this English 
gospel as the crowning product of EF-uro- 
pean intelligence, will they not find that 
its scope is strangely small ; that it leaves 
all that most nearly touches their happi- 
ness altogether out of consideration ; that 
when a man has learnt by experience or 
observation that if he breaks his contract 
he will have to pay the penalty, or that if 
he mixes alkali with acid it will effer- 
vesce, there will remain problems to 
which this creed affords no solution ? 
Again, what warrant is there for thinking 
that so restricted a gospel as that de- 
scribed by this writer will be efficacious 
even for English purposes? A gospel 
which rests entirely on self-interest or on 
the fear of the cord and the cannon-ball 
is clearly deficient in some important ele- 
ments. When the writer mentions blow- 
ing away from the cannon’s mouth, as the 
last and worst punishment the law can 
inflict, he perhaps forgets that this mode 
of execution depends for its special ter- 
rors on the religicus belief of the Hin- 
doos. When the native has mastered 
the English creed, and learned tiat it is 
absolutely unimportant in what way the 
atoms which make up a man are dis- 
solved into space, the list of serviceable 
penalties must certainly be shortened by 
one. 

There is another consideration of equal, 
if more remote, importance which bears 
upon this question. The permanence of 
English dominion in India depends upon 
its being maintained with a sincere pur- 
pose of governing the country for the 
good of the inhabitants. If this idea 
were once lost sight of, if India became 
a mere gold-digging or diamond-field to 
which Englishmen resorted to make 
;money in the shortest possible time, the 
laws which the natives of India are made 
to obey would by degrees change their 
character. Disobedience or resistance to 
the governing race would be punished as 
severely as ever, but crimes which af- 
fected only the na.ives themselves would 
be regarded with disinterested neglect. 
If ever this comes to pass the position of 
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the English in India will not long hold 
out against secret disaffection or open 
attack. It exists andis maintained be- 
cause the people of India feel in some 
dim sort of way that it is to the English 
dominion that they owe their present ex- 
emption from external violence and in- 
ternal oppression, and that, owing to 
this exemption, their lives and earnings 
are more secure than the lives and earn- 
ings of their grandfathers were. It may 
be doubted, however, whether the neces- 
sity of obedience to law, a contemptuous 
toleration of rival religions, and the rudi- 
ments of physical science furnish a rule 
of life sufficiently stringent to curb the 
baser appetites of men. As regards India 
and the work of the English in India 
this view was once excellently put in the 
Pall Mall Gazette itself. Nearly five 
years ago there appeared in that journal 
a letter written in a railway carriage on 
the line between Bombay and Nagpore, 
and asking the question, What have the 
English civilians in India-to do with the 
Mabrattas more than with the buffaloes 
the Mahrattas tend? The writer refuses 
to accept the answer that they are there 
to earn their living, or that they are doing 
their duty as servants of the queen. 
This would be considered, he thinks, by 
the English nation to be a very low 
standard of duty to take up towards the 
people of India; nor does it account for 
the fact that many of these men have of 
their own free will given up health and 








THE “ENGLISH GOSPEL.” 


life, and ties dearer than either, to make 
India what it is. Why, he asks, are 
these explanations unsatisfactory? “ Be- 
cause, for whatever reasons, and with 
whatever amount of truth, all English 
life and activity has been pervaded by 
the notion that this present life and visi- 
ble world are a vestibule to something 
greater, and are in some way or other 
under the government and guidance of 
some one, of whose will and personality 
ours are a faint reflection.” When once 
Englishmen cease to believe that the 
world in which they live “ is ordered and 
governed by God, whose law, that men 
shall in a magnanimous way do their duty 
in that state of life to which He has been 
pleased to call them, is a real law en- 
forced by areal sanction in a state of 
things that will actually exist,” they will 
soon “renounce every scheme that risks 
life and comfort, and will by degrees turn 
a country which will no more be England 
into that pigstye heaven which will be 
proved to be the only true one.” There 
is something more than abstinence from 
crime and observation of contracts and 
toleration of religious differences and the 
elements of physical science here, and if 
the later edition of the “ English gos- 
pel” is to take the place of the older and 
nobler faith, it is of little use for English- 
men to speculate what its effect in India 
will be. They at all events will not be: 
there to preach it. 





THOSE persons who out of conscientious | province has any marked opposition been con- 


motives object te vaccination, and insist on 
their children being allowed to go about as 
vehicles ready made for the reception and cir- 
culation of small-pox, will be much distressed 
to learn that Dr. Jenner’s discovery is making 
rapid progress in India. The lieutenant- 
governor of the Punjaub, in circulating a re- 
port lately presented to him on the subject, 
expresses his satisfaction at the steady ad- 
vance of the system, as proved by the fact 
that there were no fewer than 101,000 persons 
more brought to the establishments in the 
year ending the 31st of March last than in that 
preceding. In one jagheer only of the whole 





tinued to the treatment—a result which is 
naturally attributed to a recent severe out- 
break of small-pox throughout the Punjaub. 
Religious scruples appear not to stand in the 
way, as the Sikhs have nowhere objected to 
the process ; whilst in some districts Hindoos 
are found in advance of Mahommedans in 
coming forward, and in others precisely the 
contrary is the case, the Mahommedans setting 
the example. If this sort of thing goes on in 
our remotest and newest dependency, it is evi- 
dent that we shall soon have no “ peculiar 
people” left anywhere to boast of except in 
civilized England itself. Pall Mall Gazette. 





